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Art. I.—The Catholic Letters addressed by a Jurist to a 
Young Kinsman proposing to join the Church of Rome. 
By E. H. Dersy. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1856. 12mo. 
pp. 293. 


WE resume from our last Review our dissection of Mr. 
Derby’s Letters. The learned jurist opens his third letter 
by assuring his young kinsman that :— 


“Tn my last letter [ showed you that Peter, in the days of our 
Saviour and the Apostles, was not superior to his associates ; that 
the * keys” are the * Word of God” given to all the disciples ; 
that James became the first bishop of Jerusalem to the exclusion 
of Peter; that Paul, after his heavenly vision, without taking 
counsel of the disciples, began his mission to the heathen, and be- 
came the builder of that Church of which Christ himself was the 
chief corner-stone: that Paul planted the great churches in Ephe- 
sus, Smyrna, and Rome, chief cities of the Roman Empire, and in 
tracing the progress of the bishops of Rome, we must remember 
that Rome was the seat of empire, the mistress of the world, and it 
was to be expected that her bishops should be aspiring, that they 
should feel, like the Romish bishop of New York, the metropolis of 
our country, disposed to outrank their fellows and enlarge their 
jurisdiction. It was natural that they should struggle for supre- 
macy, and by no means surprising they should attain to power. 
Sir centuries, however, expired before they acquired a positive as- 
cendency, as appears by the concurrent testimony of the fathers 
and historians both of Church and state. Bishops were placed 
over hundreds of churches in Europe, Asia, and Africa, who for 
six centuries exercised the power of the Apostles, met in council, 
and by discussion and by concurrent votes regulated the fatth and 
directed the worship of the Catholic Chureh.”—pp. 15, 16. 
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That St. James was the first bishop of Jerusalem is 
conceded ; but how does that prove that St. Peter was not 
the first bishop of Rome, or that the primacy was not 
given to him or to his successors in that See ? Whence 
has the learned jurist obtained his information that St. 
Paul “began his mission to the heathen without taking 
counsel of the disciples,” or without the authorization of 
Peter as head of the Apostolic college ? St. Paul him- 
self tells him nothing of the sort ; we know he was with 
the disciples at Damascus; he tells us that he “ went 
up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen 
days,” and there is no evidence that he had commenced his 
mission to the heathen prior to that interview with the 
Prince of the Apostles. That St. Paul alone planted the 
Church of Rome, Mr. Derby fails to prove, and that it was 
planted by him and St. Peter all Catholics assert. Ephesus 
and Smyrna ranked in the Roman Empire below Antioch 
and Alexandria. 

What authority has Mr. Derby for asserting that the 
“ Romish ” bishop of New York feels disposed to “ out- 
rank his fellows and enlarge his jurisdiction”? Has our 
Archbishop confided to him his feelings ? Has he learned 
it from his Grace’s “fellows”? Is he aware of a single 
fact which indicates such a disposition ? Of course not, 
for no such fact exists; and the whole Church in the 
country would treat with derision any attempt on the part 
of any bishop to extend his jurisdiction or to claim prece- 
dency of his brother bishops, on the ground of the political, 
civil, or commercial importance of his see. If the learned 
jurist err so ridiculously with regard to the Archbishop of 
New York, his contemporary, and his own Metropolitan, 
what confidence can he expect us to place in his unsup- 
ported assertions with regard to the early bishops of 
Rome, so much more distant from him in both place and 
time ? 

** Rome was the seat of empire, the mistress of the world, 
and it was to be expected that her bishops would be as- 
piring and. . .feel disposed to outrank their fellows, and en- 
large their jurisdiction.” Lxpected,—by whom ? “It 
was natural.” Natural,—-to whom? To a Christian 
bishop who knew that his authority depended on his 
divine commission, was derived from God, and in no sense 
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from the political or civil power, and who found in that 
power not a friend, but a bitter enemy and ruthless perse- 
cutor? Mr. Derby may think it would have been natural 
to him had he been in the place of those early bishops ; 
but Argumentum a genere ad genus, non valet, say the 
logicians. Between a railroad financier and an early bishop 
of Rome there is a disparity which vitiates all reasoning 
from the one to the other, 

“‘ Six centuries, however, expired before they acquired 
any positive ascendency.” That is, the bishops of Rome 
had no positive ascendency in the Church till nearly three 
hundred years after Rome had ceased to be the residence 
of the Emperors and the seat of empire, and till a century 
and over after the Barbarians had overthrown the Em- 
pire of the West and seated themselves on its ruins. Six 
centuries bring us to the opening of the seventh century, 
when the city of Rome had lost all her political importance, 
and yet her bishops owed their ascendency in the Church to 
the political supremacy of their see! Decidedly, our illus- 
trious jurist has a rare genius for the philosophy of history. 

“ Bishops were placed over hundreds of churches in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa.” No doubt of it. But who 
placed them over those churches, confirmed them in their 
sees, and defined their jurisdiction? “ Exercised the 
power of the Apostles.” In communion with the bishop 
of Rome their head, certainly ; without him? That is 
the point for Mr. Derby to prove, which he has not yet 
done. ‘ Met in council.” By the authority or consent 
of the Bishop of Rome, agreed ; without that authority 
or consent, denied ; for a meeting of bishops without the 
consent of the Apostolic See, is no more a council, than 
with us a political caucus is a legislature. ‘“‘ By dis- 
cussion and by concurrent votes regulated the faith and 
directed the worship of the Catholic Church.” 1 do not 
know precisely what the jurist means by regulating faith 
and directing worship ; but if he means defining the faith 
and regulating the worship, we accept the statement. 
They did so, and do so still ; but without the assent and 
approbation of the bishop of Rome, were their definitions 
and canons binding on the faithful? This is the point 
Mr. Derby must prove in order to prove any thing to his 
purpose, and this he does not even attempt to prove, while 
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we could easily, if it accorded with our present purpose, 
prove the contrary. There is no council without the Apos- 
tolic power, and there is, since the death of the Apostles, 
no Apostolic power, but in the Apostolic See, for bishops 
in their own right have noauthority out of their own sees. 
At least such is the present constitution of the Catholic 
Church, and if Mr. Derby asserts that it was different in 
the early ages, it is for him to prove it. Thus far, we may 
say, the learned jurist either proves nothing at all, or 
nothing to his purpose, and we are forced to conclude 
that, lawyer as he is, he is not aware that an allegation 
counts for nothing till it is substantiated by evidence, and 
evidence pertinent to the case. We hope he manages bet- 
ter in court than he does in his letters. If not, we pity his 
clients. 


“The first authority on whom the Romish Church places any 

reliance is Irenzeus, who lived about the year 170, and was a 
friend of Polyearp, the disciple of St. John. He wrote a treatise 
against the Gnostics, who claimed to know certain mysteries which 
the Apostles disclosed only to the perfect. In arguing against these 
heretics in his essay,* he says, if the Apostles had known any 
such mysteries, om would have intrusted them to those to whom 
they intrusted the A postolic Churches the sy founded, and to confute 
the Gnostics cites the doctrines and faith derived from the Apostles 
by a succession of bishops in the great, = ancient, and univer- 
sally known Church, founded at Rome by the glorious Apostles 
Peter and Paul, in which the faithful around it have always pre- 
served the Apostolic doctrine, and adds, that not only Polye: arp 
taught by the Apostles, and by them constituted bishop of Smyrna, 
but also the Church of Ephesus, f founded by Paul, but in which 
John remained until the time of Trajan, are rue witnesses of the 
faith transmitted by the Apostles. 

“Trenzus gives to the Church of Rome the prominence she de- 
serves from her position, size, importance, and founders, but brings 
in also the churches of Smyrna and Ephesus, as alike true witnesses 
against the heretics he is confuting, thus placing them on the same 


footing.”—p. 16 


The jurist does not write good English. 2omish is not 
an English adjective. The proper adjective is Roman. St. 
TIrenzeus is not our earliest witness after the Holy Scrip- 
tures. St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, on his way to 
martyrdom, in 107, addressed a letter to the Roman 
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Church, in which he styles it the Church which PRE- 
SIDES, that is, the governing or ruling Church. The 
learned jurist, by nof going to the fountain-heads, as 
he would have us believe he has done, has been de- 
ceived as to the testimony of St. Irenzeus, for we cannot 
suppose that he would wilfully misrepresent it. St. Ireneus 
does not place the Churches of Ephesus and Smyrna,— 
the two pet churches of our author,—on the same footing 
with the Church of Rome. He is arguing against the 
Gnostics, and other heretics of his time, from the tradition 
of the Church. He says all who wish to see the truth, 
may see in the entire Church throughout the world the 
Apostolic tradition. But there is no need of consulting 
all the churches to collect it, it suffices to confound all 
heretics to appeal to the greatest of the Apostolic Churches, 
the Church of Rome, founded by Peter and Paul, because 
“with that Church, on account of the primacy,—propter 
potentiorem principalitatem, every church, that is, all the 
faithful every where must agree.”* This is the testimony of 
St. Irenzeus, the holy bishop of Lyons, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom in 202, and who had known St. Polycarp, the dis- 
ciple of St. John, and the attempt to weaken its force by 
applying the preéminence he asserts for the Church of 
Rome to the City of Rome, then a pagan city, hostile to 
the Gospel, and without consideration in the kingdom of 
Christ, is too obviously absurd to require refutation. 

The next witness whose testimony Mr. Derby secks to 
explain away is Tertullian. 

“Tertullian, one century afterwards, in his essay against Marcion, 
refers his opponent to his standard authorities against him, saying, 
‘Run over the Apostolic churches in which the Apostles’ chairs 
are still continued, in which their authentic letters are recited, 
sounding out the voice and representing the face of each one of 
them. In Achaia, nearest to you, you have Corinth. If you be not 
far from Macedonia, you have the Philippians and Thessalonians. 
If you can go to Asia, you have Ephesus. If you border on Italy, 


you. have Rome, whence we also (namely, the Africans) can have 
authority.’ 


“Thus the ancient fathers taught the people to reform their 
doctrine, not only by the Chureh of Rome, but also by other 
notable Apostolic churches.”—pp. 16, 17. 





* S. Irenwus, adv. Her. Lib. iii. Cap. iii. 
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The learned jurist again proves the vanity of his asser- 
tion that he has gone to “the fountain-heads.” The 
work from which the passage he cites is taken is not from 
Tertullian’s “ Essay against Marcion,” but his admirable 

work entitled De Prescriptionibus adversus Hereticos, a 
work our author would do well to réad and digest. Ter- 
tullian uses against heretics the argument from prescription. 
He confounds them by showing that Catholics were in pos- 
session before them, and had been in possession from 
beginning. Heretics, like our friend Derby, are new comers, 
and can show no titles, They have no ancestry, and can- 
not make out their descent from the Apostles or from 
Apostolic churches, and therefore are not to be listened to. 
Consult any of these churches nearest at hand and it will 
condemn you. His purpose was not to assert the equality 
of other churches with the Church of Rome, or to deny 
the Church of Rome to be the mother and mistress of 
all the churches, but to direct the heretic to the Apos- 
tolic tradition preserved by the churches founded by 
Apostles, and in the one that happens to be nearest 
him, as sufficient to confound him. We infer this from 
the fact that he actually asserts the supremacy of Rome. 
*‘Latuit aliquid Petrum,” he asks, “ eedificande Ecclesiz 
Petram dictum (Matt. xvi. 18, 19), claves regni ceelo- 
rum consecutum et solvendi et t allie indi in ceelis, et in terris 
potestatem ?”” 

“The batieat fathers taught the people to reform their 
doctrine not only by the Church of Rome, but also by 
other notable Apostolic churches.” The statement would 
have been more conformable to what he proves, if Mr. 
Derby had said that St. Ireneeus and Tertullian confound 
heretics by appealing to tradition as preserved in any of 
the churches founded by Apostles, and especially the 
Church of Rome. This is all that he can pretend to have 
proved, and this is nothing to his purpose, or against the 
claims or the faith of the Catholic Church at the present 
time. None of the ‘‘ notable” Apostolic churches, when 
St. Ireneeus and Tertullian wrote, had fallen from the faith 
or ceased to be in communion with Rome. The Apostolic 
tradition was still living, fresh and vigorous, and the 


* De Preserip. ¢. xxii. Ed. Migne. 
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same in them all, as it is even now in all the churches, by 
whomsoever founded, in communion with the Apostolic 
See. What was to confound the heretic was the doctrine 
delivered by the Apostles and deposited with the churches 
they f founded, and that in the time of Tertullian, was suffi- 
cient, as found in any of them, for that purpose, 


“ Again, the blessed martyr, Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, under 
the emperor Decius, 4. D. 249, in his treatise of ‘C yprianus de sim- 
plicitate Pralatorum,’ says, ‘ All the Apostles were of like power 
among themselves, and the rest were the same that Peter was’ 
and adds, ‘there is but one bishopric aud a piece thereof is holden 
by each particular bishop” What paramount power does this 
saint of the church accord to the church of Rome ?”—p. 17. 


St. Cyprian did not suffer martyrdom in the Decian 
persecution of 249. His martyrdom did not take place 
till 258. The work of St. Cyprian, from which the first 
passage is cited, or something like it, is his excellent tract 
de Unitate Ecclesiw, rarely called de Simplicitate Preela 
torum. It is mutilated and, as given, entirely perverts 
the meaning of thé author. It is found near the con- 
clusion of a passage in which St. Cyprian asserts in the 
most clear and explicit manner the Primacy of Peter and 
his chair. ‘ Et quamvis,” he says, ‘‘ Apostolis omnibus 
post resurrectionem suam parem potestatem tribuat et 
dicat ; sicut missit me’ pater, et ego mitto vos; Accipite 
Spiritum sanctum : si cujus remiseritis peccata, remittentur 
illi ; si cujus tenueritis, tenebuntur: tamen, ut unitatem 
manifestaret, unam Cathedram constituit, unitatis ejusdem 
originem, ab uno incipientem, sua auctoritate disposuit. 
Hoe erant utique et ceeteri Apostoli quod fuit Petrus, pari 
consortio praditi et honoris et potestatis, sed exordium ab 
unitate profisciscitur, et primatus Petro datur, ut una 
Christi Ecclesia et una Cathedra monstretur.”* The equality 
of the Apostles with one another, and their equal partici- 
pation in honor and power with Peter, must therefore be 
understood so as not to exclude the Primacy given to 
Peter, which is the origin of unity, the centre whence the 
unity of the Church starts, and is manifested. We must 
reconcile the equality asserted with the Primacy, not the 
Primacy with the equality, because the sienna i is what the 


* De Unitate Ecclesia, c. 4. 
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Saint is establishing as the origin, the beginning, the centre 
of unity. This can easily be done. All the Apostles 
were equal as bishops, all were equal as Apostles, equally 
endowed with both the Episcopal and Apostolic honor and 
power, but not therefore did they share equally the honor 
and power of the Primacy. That was given, as the Saint 
had just asserted and proved, to Peter alone. The rest of the 
Apostles were equal in Apostolic dignity and power to Peter, 
for they were Apostles as well as Peter, and they received 
their Apostolate not from Peter, but immediately from Jesus 
Christ himself. In this way we must understand St. Cy- 
prian, unless we would make him contradict himself, or 
make him deny the Primacy of Peter, which he asserts, and 
asserts as something which exists, notwithstanding, qguam- 
vis, the other Apostles were in a certain sense equals, and 
what Peter was. 

Our readers may see in this citation from St. Cyprian, 
by Mr. Derby, a fair specimen of the way in which Anglicans 
and other Protestants usually deal with the F athers.. The 
words taken alone sustain them, taken as they stand in 
the father with their context they contradict them. It is 
from some of these controversialists, no doubt, that Mr. 
Derby has obtained the citation, for we will not do him the 
injustice to believe that he himself is capable of making so 
dishonest a quotation, or that if he had himself read and 
understood St. Cyprian, he could have tried to persuade his 
son that this great saint does not recognize the Primacy of 
Peter and the supremacy of the See of Rome. 

But St. Cyprian, Mr. Derby tells us, adds, “there is 
but one bishopric, and a piece thereof is held by par- 
ticular bishops.” The passage to which he probably re- 
fers is, ‘‘ Episcopatus unus est, cujus a singulis in soli- 
dum pars tenetur,”* which we translate, The Episco- 
pate is one, and a part thereof is held by individuals in 
solido. That is, the Saint asserts the unity of the Episco- 
pate, and the solidarity of bishops, which follows necessarily 
trom his doctrine of the unity of the Church beginning 
from the Primacy of Peter. Jn solido or in solidum, Mr. 
Derby hardly need be informed, is a law phrase that desig- 
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nates those obligations in which all are bound for each, and 
each for each and for all. It is from this phrase that is 
derived, through the French, the term solidarity, used so 
frequently by Kossuth in his speeches, and which, we 
believe, we were ourselves the first to give in an English 
dress, and to use as an English word. The passage, as 
given by Mr. Derby, makes nonsense, or at least no sense 
to his purpose. If there is but one bishopric, there can be 
but one bishop ; and if those he calls particular bishops 
hold each only a piece of it, then each particular bishop is 
only the piece of a bishop, and we run the risk of having 
no integral bishop at all. Did the learned jurist stop to 
ask what was the real meaning of the passage he lends 
to St. Cyprian : ? But in any case, what has the assertion 
that “there is only one bishopric and a piece thereof 
is held by particular bishops,” to do with the author’s doc- 

trine of the equality and independence of bishops against 
the Primacy of Peter, or of Peter's See ? 

It is not our present purpose to prove the claims or 
the faith of the Church of Rome against Mr. Derby ; we 
cannot do him that honor. We are only dissecting his 
reasons for rejecting them ; otherwise we would bring from 
St. Cyprian alone ample testimony to prove that this saint 
accepted them both. Mr. Derby’s allusion to St. Cyprian 
has set us to studying the writings of that great saint 
and martyr more attentively than we had before done, and 
we have been surprised at the barefaced impudence of 
Protestants, even knowing them as well as we do, in pre- 
tending to find in him a witness against the Papacy. He 
is as decidedly Papal in his doctrine as Bellarmine, and as 
for his practice, we know not enough of it to say that it 
was not Catholic. On the question of baptism by heretics 
it is evident he erred, if the Letters on that subject ascribed 
to him, are genuine; of which, however, St. Augustine 
doubted, and we too may be permitted to doubt. The 
Donatists had an interest in ascribing them to him, and 
we have no reason to suppose them incapable of doing 80 
falsely. But we must return to Mr. Derby. 

“The blessed Jerome, Hieronymus, born a. p. 331, in his ‘ Litera 
ad Evagrium,’ speaking of the usage and order of the Church of 
Rome, says, ‘Why allegest thou to me the usage of one city?’ 
Again, he Says, ‘not only the bishops of one city, (that i is, Rome,) but 
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the bishops of all the world err’ Surely, then, the bishop of Rome 
had no infinite or universal power. The Church was then governed 
by councils, and heretics were put down by general councils, and 
heretics were then numerous. St. Augustine enumerates more than 
eighty varieties, and at one time the Arians, favored by an emperor, 
were supposed to be in the ascendant. The first general council was 
called by Constantine, the emperor, at Nice. Three hundred and 
eighteen bishops attended to put down the Arian heresy. It is in- 
timated both by St. Jerome and St. Augustine that Liberius, bishop 
or pope of Rome, took part with the Arians. St. Jerome states this 
in his treatise,* and Cardinal Casanus, a Romish writer, in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, a favored friend of Pope Eugenius I1V., 

and legate under several ‘pontifts, represents St. Augustine to have 
said that ‘Pope Liberius gave his hand and consent to the Arians.’+ 
But.the great Council of Nice put down the Arians, and with them 
condemned virtually Liberius, the heretic pope, and the other 
bishops who favored them. An eminent Roman Catholic writer is 
here our authority. When councils thus condemn the Roman 
bishop, or pope, where was his infallibility, and how was it mani- 
fested to the world? Further, by the sixth canon of the first 
Council of Nice, the whole of Christendom was divided into four 
patriarchships, whereof the first was Rome, the second Alexandria, 
the third Antioch, the fourth Jerusalem; each was limited, and 
Rome was confined to Italy and the West. Neither had power over 
the other, and down to a much later period, the idea of a universal 
Bishop was scouted by the bishops of Rome as well as others. 
Gregory L., a bishop of Rome, and a saint of the Romish Church, 
says,[ ‘He is antichrist that shall claim to be called universal 
bishop, or chief of the priests.’ The emperor Gratian did the same, 
and allowed the bishop of Rome to be called no more than bishop 
of the first seat.”—pp. 17-19. 


What in the world is one to say to this long string of 
assertions without proof, without principle, and bearitg upon 
no point but a foregone conclusion? We really cannot 
follow Mr. Derby in all his pretended authorities. He evi- 
dently knows nothing of the fathers but what he has picked 
up from the hasty perusal of some anti-Catholic writers, and 
in no instance in which we have attempted to verify his 
quotations have we found them trustworthy. We have 
either not been able to verify them at all or have found 
them unfair, dishonest, and mere perversions of the real 


* Hieron. de Eccles. Scriptor. t In his book de Concord. L, II. ¢. 5. 
t Kpistole 34, ee 
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sense of the father quoted. What are we to think of a writer 
who has the audacity to cite St. Jerome, himself the 
Secretary of a Pope, and Cardinal of the Holy Roman Ca- 
tholic Apostolic Church against the Primacy of Peter, which 
he asserts in the most positive terms ? Suppose that St. 
Jerome did assert that the bishop of Rome had erred, 
what then? Who claims infallibility for the Pope as ‘a 
private doctor, or as the bishop of the particular diocese of 
Rome ?’ What Catholics claim for the Pope is infallibility, 
by virtue of the supernatural assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
in deciding questions of faith and morals for the whole 
Church. When you cite a passage from St. Jerome assert- 
ing that the Pope has erred in some such question, we will 
then consider it, and give you an answer. 

“Surely then the bishop of Rome had no infinite or 
universal power.” Who ever said he had? Pray, do not 
call refuting your own ignorance or misrepresentation re- 
futing us. “The Pope i is not God, and only God has or can 
have infinite or universal power. We should suppose even 
Protestants could understand that. If they can, why not 
we? “The Church was then governed by councils, and 
heretics were put down by general councils, and heretics 
were then numerous.” Indeed ? So they are now, and so 
they were before, and so, we presume, they will be to the 
end of the world. What do you conclude from all that ? 
Pray how was the Church governed before the first council, 
which according to you was that of Nice, and which, if I 
recollect aright, was not celebrated till the early part of 
the fourth century. 

“The Arians, favored by an emperor, were supposed to 
be in the ascendant.” Were supposed, by whom ? Were in 
the ascendant, in the State or the Church ? If in the State, 
it is nothing to the purpose, for Paganism up to the time 
of Constantine had been in the ascendency in the State, 
and was so even after him, and favored, too, by an Emperor, 
ae the Apostate ; if you mean in the Church, we deny 

; for the Arians were condemned as heretics by the Coun- 
“il of Nice, and by their refusal to subscribe ‘the Nicene 
Creed were excluded from the Church, and therefore could 
not be in the ascendant in it. It was not the Church, but 
the empire, that, St. Jerome says, was astonished to find 
itself Arian. 
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Liberius did not take part with the Arians, but resisted 
them, and condemned the bishops who, at Rimini, so far 
yielded to threats and persecutions as to subscribe a 
Semiarian formula. He was aceused, not in his lifetime, 
by the Arians, of having also yielded, but his whole conduct 
after his return from exile, as well as the joy of the Roman 
people who were devoted to the Nicene Creed, refutes the 
calumny. . He was sent into exile because he would not 
commune with Arian bishops, and because he firmly and 
perseveringly refused his assent to the condemnation of St. 
Athanasius. Both before and after his exile he was firm in 
his orthodoxy, and most decided against the Arians, proving 
as clearly and as conclusively as man can prove any thing 
that he had no Arian tendencies or sympathies. It has 
been, indeed, thought by some Catholics, like Baronius, 
Bossuet, Cardinal Cusanus,—not Casanus, as Mr. Derby has 
it,—and others, that worn out by the fatigues of his exile, 
and overcome by violence, he so far yielded as to sub- 
scribe a formula orthodox on its face but susceptible of an 
Arian interpretation; yet of this there is no evidence but an 
accusation first made, nobody knows by whom, long after 
his death. The charge rested on authorities now proved to 
have been forged, and after a passably thorough investiga- 
tion of the question, we are satisfied for ourselves that the 
charge is simply an Arian fabrication. 

The Council of Nice did not divide the world into four 
great Patriarchates, it was so divided before the celebration 
of that Council. It only regulated and defined the powers 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem ; 
“The Patriarchate of Rome was confined to Italy and the 
West,” if you please ; but what if it was? The diocese 
of Rome was confined to the city of Rome. But the ques- 
tion is not of the powers of the bishop of Rome as bishop, 
or as Patriarch, but as Pope. The Council did not attempt 
to take away the Primacy, to give it to another, nor to re- 
strict it, and it could not confer it, for that had already 
been done by our Lord himself. As Patriarch he was not 
superior to the Patriarchs of the East, but as Pope, or 
Primate of the whole Church, he was their superior, and 
could and did entertain appeals from them, could and did 
judge them, as we may see in the case of St. Athanasius, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, judged, but acquitted by Liberius. 
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“Neither had power over the other.” As Patriarchs— 
granted ; but the Pope had power to judge the Patriarchs 
of the East, or else the lawyers of those times were far in- 
ferior even to ours. 

St. Gregory I, as his immediate predecessor, Pelagius 
II., scouted, if you will, the title of “universal bishop,” 
which the author’s friends, the Patriarchs of Constantino- 
ple, began to give themselves, and it is certainly true, that 
no bishop of Rome, down to that time, had ever assumed 
or borne it ; but it is equally true, that no one has ever as- 
sumed or borne it since. The Pope is not universal bish- 
op, or bishop of bishops ; he is simply bishop of Rome. 
To call him universal bishop would be to assume that 
there is only one diocese, and only one bishop in the 
whole Catholic world, the doctrine Mr. Derby makes St. 
Cyprian teach in opposition to the Papacy. It would deny 
the other bishops to be bishops, and make them simply 
the vicars of the bishop of Rome, which is not and never 
has been the doctrine of the Catholic Church, or the pre- 
tension of the Sovereign Pontiff. “‘ The idea of a universal 
bishop was scouted by the bishops of Rome, as well as by 
others.” Certainly, and even more so ; we have never found 
an instance in which a Pope has entertained it. 

Mr. Derby cites St. John to prove that “ the number 
of the beast is 666,” and St. Irenzeus to prove that “the 
name of Antichrist is expressed by a number Aarteuvos, 
equivalent to Latinus. The Greek letters indicate 666.” 
Well, what then? Is Latinus the name of the Pope ? or 
are we to assume that he is Antichrist, because he speaks 
or writes Latin ? Pastorini finds the number 666 in 
Luterus, the Latinized name of Luther, originally Luder, 
from the same root as our word lewd; shall we therefore 
conclude that Luther was Antichrist, in propria persona ? 
It is time to have done with this nonsense. 





“ Early in the seventh century, John, bishop of Constantinople, 
claimed from the emperor Maurice, the title of ‘universal bishop,’ 
and Gregory objected. Soon after Maurice, with his family, was 
murdered by the centurion Phocas, who was raised by the soldie ry 
to the imperial throne. At the instance of Boniface | & bishop of 
Rome, ¢ successor of Gregory, the usurper Phocas conferred this 
‘ungodly name,’ as it was termed by Gregory, on Boniface. Build- 
ing on this frail title, derived not from St. “Peter, but from the felon 
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and usurper Phocas, the popes soon enlarged their power, so that 
in another century pope Boniface VIII. announced, ‘that every 
creature must submit itself to the bishop of Rome, upon the pain of 
everlasting damnation.” So much for the origin and foundations of 
the papal power in the church of Rome. In another letter I shall 
point out its departure from the teachings of our Saviour.”—-pp. 19, 20. 


We know not on what authority the learned jurist puts 
forth this precious piece of scandal, but so far as it affects 
the Popes it is wholly unfounded. Phocas could not have 
conferred the “ungodly name” at the instance of Boniface 
II. for that Pope died in 532, and Phocas was not elected 
emperor till seventy years afterwards. Mr. Derby means 
Boniface III. It is said that he obtained from Phocas a 
decree conferring on the bishop of Rome the title in ques- 
tion, but on no adequate authority. Such a title had been 
offered to Leo Magnus, who rejected it, as St. Gregory 
relates, and all I can find is that Boniface III. obtain- 
ed from Phocas a decree recognizing the See of Peter 
as the head of all the churches. “Anastasius, the Li- 
brarian, in his Life of Boniface III., says: ‘‘ Hic obti- 
nuit apud Phocam principem, ut sedes Apostolica beati 
Petri Apostoli caput esset omnium Kcclesiarum, id est, 
Ecclesia Romana, quia Ecclesia Constantinopolitana primam 
se omnium Ecclesiarum scribebat.” Paulus Diaconus says 
the same. There was nothing objectionable in this. The 
patriarchs of Constantinople, John and Cyriacus, arrogated 
to themselves the title of “({cumenical Bishop or Patri- 
arch,” to the great scandal of the Church, with the sanction 
or connivance of the Emperor Maurice; and neither Pe- 
lagius nor Gregory was able to induce Maurice to recog- 
nize its injustice. Boniface, whom Gregory had sent 
his nuncio and commended to Phocas, obtained, on becom- 
ing Pope, from that Emperor, a decree, not conferring a 
title which his predecessors had rejected and no Pope 
assumes or bears, but recognizing, against the pretensions 
of the Patriarchs of Constantinople, the Roman Church as 
caput omnium Ecclesiarum, or head of all the Churches, 
as had been always asserted, and especially by Pelagius 
If. and St. Gregory I. It was simply a legal recognition 
of the fact of the supremacy, in ecclesiastical causes, of 
the See of Peter, not an act conferring that supremacy. 
Phocas appears to have been a bad man, and a bad em- 
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peror, but he was emperor de facto, and all he did was to 
confirm a previous edict of Justinian to the same effect, or 
to confirm what was already the law of the empire, and 
necessary to enable the Pope to take cognizance of the 
causes which by the Canons of the Church were reserved 
to the Papal chair. To pretend that the bishops of Rome 
built upon that edict of a bad emperor the whole fabric of 
their power is to betray great want of honesty or of 
knowledge of history, for the claims of the Popes, whether 
well or ill founded, had been put forth as distinctly as 
they are now, and admitted and acted on centuries before 
Phocas became Emperor. 

But it is time to pass to the author’s fourth Letter, in 
which he attempts to set up a theory of his own, safer and 
solider than that of Rome. 


“T propose now to consider the ‘ means’ which Christ provided 
for the guidance of his church in after ages, which ‘have not 
fallen short’ of the object, or failed, when properly used, to preserve 
the church from error. Those means were the four Gospels, the 
authentic reeord of Christ’s mission, faith, and precepts, and the 
Acts and Epistles of his chosen disciples, confided to the bishops 
of the apostolic churches. These bishops met in council from 
time to time, to put down heresy by the authority of Holy Writ, 
when individuals yielded to error. This was a safe and _ reliable 
system, and the same standards, the Gospels, Epistles, and Acts, are 
transmitted to us.’—p, 22. 

Here is a new serving up of the old dish of Protestant 
cant and nonsense, so often brought upon the table, as to 
be nauseating to the strongest stomachs. “ This is a safe 
and reliable system.” Reliable, Mr. Derby, is newspaper, 
not classical English. But does the author really believe 
what he says ? or does he simply bring it forward, because 
he must bring forward something, and he knows not what 
else to bring 2? “ These bishops met in council from time 
to time and put down heresy by authority of Holy Writ.” 
Who authorized them to do so ? who convokes the Council, 
pene over its deliberations, confirms and promulgates its 
acts? Is every assembly of bishops a Council? If not, 
how distinguish the assembly that is a Council from one that 
is not 2? W hy has one assembly of Bishops at Ephesus 
been called an CEcumenical Council, and another, a Latro- 
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cinium, or a denof thieves? What constitutes the assem- 
bly a Council, and renders its acts legal and binding ? 

Then how does the Council put down heresy by the 
authority of Holy Writ? By simply asserting the author- 
ity of Holy Writ, or defining and applying that authority 
to the question ‘before it? Does it put its own con- 
struction on Holy Writ, and condemn that put upon it 
by heretics ? or does it recognize the right of every one 
to construe the Scriptures for himself, in his own way ? 
If Mr. Derby says the former, he rejects his Protestant- 
ism; if the latter, he makes the action of the Council a 
farce, for all heretics recognize, or profess to recognize, 
the authority of Holy Writ as they understand it, as 
General Jackson said of the Constitution. The dispute 
is as to what Holy Writ really teaches on a given ques- 
tion. Mr. Derby may, though it is hardly ‘supposable, 
believe that Holy Writ authorizes his Protestantism. I 
believe with all my soul that it does no such thing, but 
condemns it. Which of us is the heretic ? Suppose a Coun- 
cil of bishops is called to settle the question. It meets; is 
organized, and ready for action. The question comes be- 
fore it, is argued pro and con, each bishop gives his opinion 
or does not give it, the president collects the suffrages, and 
with solemn gravity declares as the decision of the Council 
that Mr. Derby and Mr. Brownson must submit to the 
authority of Holy Writ, and if either will not, let him be 
anathema, Who sees not that this decision would touch no 
matter in dispute ? Mr. Derby is a lawyer, he calls himself 
@ jurist; what, then, would he think, were he to bring or 
defend an action in a court of law, if the court should, 
after hearing the evidence and the arguments on both sides, 
gravely deliver its opinion that the case is determined by 
the law, and judgment must be rendered against the party 
that has not the authority of law on his side, without de- 
fining the law or applying it to the case, and leaving both 
parties free, each to construe the law for himself ? 

The Council must, therefore, define the sense of Holy 
Writ, and apply it to the case before it; that is, it must 
define and declare what it is, on the point raised, the 
Scriptures really teach, otherwise it can do nothing to put 
down heresy. But in defining, declaring, and applying the 
sense of Holy Writ, is the Council fallible or infallible ? 
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Mr. Derby, as a Protestant, cannot admit the infallibility 
of Councils, for that would be to admit an infallible Church. 
He must, then, hold that the Council is fallible. Then it 
may err, and condemn the truth, the orthodox faith, while 
professing to condemn heresy. How, then, can he pretend 
that the system he alleges Christ has provided is a “‘ safe 
and reliable system ?” 

Let us take a case in point. The assembly of bishops, 
called by Protestant writers, the second Council of Ephesus, 
sustained Eutyches and the Monophysite theory; the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, two years after, condemned Eutyches, 
and anathematized his doctrine as a her resy. Here “ these 
bishops” decided both ways on the same question. Ephesus 
says Eutyches is right, pronounces his doctrine orthodox, 
and falls upon St. Flavian and beats him nearly to dez ath; 
Chalcedon says Eutyches is wrong, judges his doctrine a 
damnable heresy, and drives out Dioscorus and his faction 
who sustained it. Now, dear Derby, which side will you 
take ? Which is the orthodox doctrine ? Here is a difficult 
question for you, who maintain that all bishops have Apos- 
tolic authority, and deny that one has it more than 
another. ‘To us the question presents no difficulty; for we 
recognize an Apostolic authority present in the acts of 
Chalcedon, which was wanting in those of Ephesus. You 
had the Episcopal authority at Ephesus as fully as you 1 
at Chalcedon, and at Chalcedon as fully as you had ¢ 
Ephesus, and if, as you allege, the Episcopal Sadbalee th is 
the highest authority Christ has instituted, you have and 
can have no reason for following one of those assemblies of 
bishops in preference to the other. Before them you must 
be in the predicament of the famous scholastic ass between 
two equal bundles of hay. Your system, then, with your 
leave, is impracticable, and neither safen or “ reliable.” But 
we hold that our Lord founded his Church on the Apos- 
tles, not on the bishops, and that he continues in Peter, 
through his successors, the Apostolic power in the See of 
Rome. Hence, we call that See the Apostolic See, and 
the Church in communion with it the Apostolic Church, 
not simply Episcopal, after the manner of the Anglicans, 
who, having cast off the authority of the Apostolic See, 
contess by the very name they give themselves that their 
Church is not Apostolic. There is a philosophy in names, 
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Mr. Derby, which you would do well to study. The Epis- 
copal power, minvs the Apostolic, is not competent to de- 
fine the faith or to establish canons for the government of 
the faithful. They are teachers and legislators only by 
virtue of their communion with the Apostolic power in the 
successors of Peter. Hence, there is no Council general, 
plenary, or provincial, without the Pope. Now, we reject the 
acts of Ephesus, because they were not approved by the 
Pope, and we accept those of Chalcedon, because they were 
so approved. St. Leo condemned the former, and approved 
the latter, with the exception of the twenty-eighth Canon, 
which we do not accept, and by approving, gave them 
the Apostolic sanction and authority. 

But there is even another difficulty for Mr. Derby’s 
theory. The government of the Church was not, during 
the first two centuries and a half, by the system of Coun- 
cils. The earliest Council, after that held at Jerusalem 
by the Apostles themselves, of which we have any record, 
was the first held at Carthage under St. Cyprian, about the 
middle of the third century, and the first General Council 
was that of Niceea in 325. Yet there were many heresies 
to be put down before either of these. Moreover, Mr. 
Derby is a Protestant of some sort, and must hold to the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures. Now, so far as I recollect, 
there is nothing at all in the Scriptures about governing by 
Councils, and I do not recollect that they give any rules 
about convoking Councils, or for determining their organi- 
zation, their legitimacy, or the legality of their acts. How 
will Mr. Derby get over this difficulty ? 

Mr. Derby proceeds to cite various authorities, as he al- 
leges, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and other fathers, to show 
that great importance in early times was attached to the 
Holy Scriptures. He might have spared himself all labor 
of this sort. ‘These authorities are not to his purpose, for 
the Church reverences and teaches her children to reverence 
the Holy Scriptures as the inspired Word of God. Nay, 
more ; she says to him, and to all like him, “ Search the 
Scriptures, for they testify of we. You pretend that you 
have eternal life in them, and make a tremendous fuss about 
reading them. Do be so good as really to read them, be- 
lieve them, and understand them, and you will believe me, 
for they speak of me, and bear witness for me that I am 
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the spouse of Him who died to redeem the world.” But let 
us hear this learned pundit, who really at times seems to 
forget for which side he is retained, or what will prove or 
disprove his case : 


“But the Romish Church drives the people from these Scrip- 
tures, as something dangerous, and has dared to style them ‘a bare 
letter, uncertain, unprofitable, killing, and dead.’ How much more 
reliable was the interpretation of a traitor,a profligate, a heretic, the 
tool of an usurper, or the ‘ godless’ man, whom a Roman Pontiff 
designates as antichrist himself? 

“The Romish Church has withdrawn the Holy Scriptures as far 
as possible from the people. Witness the late acts of the Pope, 
and the recent prosecutions in Tuscany and Piedmont, and refer to 
the history of Europe for the last twelve centuries. Even while I 
write, the ev ening papers inform me that within the last thirty days 
the Romish Priests have imprisoned a whole family in Piedmont, 
for presuming to read the translated Scripture s, and even our na- 
tional flag has been lately violated by the seizure of the Bibles in 
an American ship i in Sic ily.” —pp. 25, 26. 


The Church, no doubt, forbids the indiscriminate read- 
ing of mutilated copies and dishonest versions of the Serip- 
tures made from a corrupt text, like those circulated by 
the Bible Societies, and condemns the cant and hypocrisy 
or superstition and idolatry of the Bible, which meet us at 
every step among Protestants; but she has never with- 
drawn, and does not withdraw the Scriptures from any who 
show a disposition to use without misusing them. It is 
the misuse of the Scriptures by Protestants that has led to 
the adoption of some restrictions on the reading of them 
by persons who certainly would not and could not profit by 
them. The imprisonment of a family in Tuscany for sim- 
ply reading the Scriptures, reported by the newspapers, is 
not true, if, as we suppose, the allusion is to the Madiai 
family. The less Mr. Derby stirs that question the more 
discretion he will show. But why strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel ? How long is it since C atholic priests 
were hung, drawn, and quartered by Protestants for saying 
mass? Nay, let him look at the statutes of England 
to-day, he will find that the law forbids the exercise 
of the Catholic religion in the land of our ancestors, 
although the penalty of death for saying mass has been 
repealed. There is not a country in the world where 
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the government professes to be Protestant in which our 
religion is free. With regard to the violation of the Amer- 
ican flag, I suppose it is only a fair offset to the attempt of 
the Bible Society, or some of its agents, to violate, under 
its cover, the laws of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

“For the first two centuries before the decree of the 
usurper Phocas, the primitive and universal usage of the 
Catholic Church was the stated reading of the Scriptures 
in public worship.” p. 26. Not only for the first two, but 
the first five, and is so still. The reading of the Scriptures 
always has been, and is a part of the public worship of the 
Church in communion with the See of Rome. 

“ Origen says, Would to God, we ee all do according 
as it is written, Search the Scriptures.” p. 27. Therefore 
it is doubtful whether Peter had any thing to do with 
founding the Church of Rome, and that Church is false and 

corrupt! This is the reasoning of a Boston jurist to his 
son. Really does the man know what he is talking about ? 
Does Mr. Derby really believe that the Roman Catholic Church 
objects to the very reasonable wish he ascribes to Origen ? 
Why did not the learned jurist take the pains to ‘learn 
what that Church really teaches before undertaking to 
prove her corrupt, and imposing upon the ingenuous- 
ness, and perilling the soul of his son? Mr, Derby is not 
only free, but is m duty bound te search the Scriptures 
till he finds the Church to which they were given, and of 
which they testify. So is every Protestant and every non- 
Catholic. The Scriptures testify of the Church, and con- 
firm the Catholic faith she teaches. ‘To pretend that the 
Church is opposed to the Scriptures or fears them, is sheer 
nonsense. Who has preserved the Scriptures? Who still 
labors to preserve them in their purity and integrity, and 
to secure for them the reverence due to the word of God? 
Who but that very Church which you would persuade 
your son, against fact and ree ison, withdraws them from the 
people, and treats them with contempt ? If the Scriptures 

are against her, she must know it as well as the Massa- 
chusetts railroad financier, and if she knows them to be 
against her, why does she preserve them with such pious 
care, and teach all her children to reverence them as written 
by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost? ‘The Holy Scrip- 
tures, about which Protestants talk so much and which they 
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read so little, or which, if they read them, it is not to find 
the truth contained in them, but support for their precon- 
ceived opinions, have been preserved by the Church you re- 
vile, and you have them, or know them only through her. 
What base ingratitude and brazen-faced impudence to pre- 
tend that she is hostile to them, and treats them as worth- 
less ! 

In his fifth Letter Mr. Derby proceeds to consider some 
of the doctrines and practices of the Church which he al- 
leges prove her a corrupt Church. He must pardon us, 
but he appears alike ignorant of his own meaning and that 
of the authorities he cites. He complains that the cup is 
withheld from the laity, and that the people at private 
masses are excluded even from the bread, which last is news 
to us, as it will be to all Catholics. B ut why does he com- 
plain? He denies the Real Presence, denies Transub- 
stantiation, and contends that in Holy Communion nothing 
is really given or received, but literal bread and wine, which 
might, for anght we can see, be served up to him by his 
cook and butler at home as well as by the minister in the 
meeting-house. If he believed in the Real Presence he 
would not complain, for he would understand that, as 
the flesh and blood of our Lord are no longer separate, the 
whole Sacrament is received entire under either species, 
and that they who receive under the species of bread 
alone receive all they would were they to receive the cup 
also. If after consecration the elements remain bread 
and wine, as before, there is simply no sacrament in 
the case, and Mr. Derby is making a great ado about 
nothing. If they are by the words “of consecration tran- 
substantiated into the body and blood of our Lord, no 
harm is done to the laity in withholding from them the 
cup, for they receive as much as the priest himself who 
receives under both species, 

Suppose that in the early ages the cup was given to 
the laity, that the Church has changed the original disci- 
pline on that point, what then? The Church has there- 
fore erred, or usurped powers not given her by our Lord? 
Before you can be entitled to that conclusion, you must 
first determine that no such power was given her , or that 
the discipline, which you say was the original, was intended 
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by our Lord to be unalterable,—a thing you have by no 
means done as yet. 

The author complains as if he really believed in the 
Sacrament of the Altar; but it is no such thing. With 
an inconsistency, which is as inexcusable as it is laughable, 
after having complained of the great wrong done to the 
laity by withholding from them the cup, and excluding 
them, as he says, though falsely, at private masses from the 

’ 7? > 7) 

bread, he proceeds to deny the Sacrament itself, by attempt- 
ing to disprove Transubstantiation and the Real Presence. 
He has a long string of authorities, as he would persuade 
us, from the fathers, asserting that the bread and the wine 
remain unchanged, simple bread and wine after consecra- 
tion as before, without perceiving that if no change takes 
place in the symbols there is simply no sacrament. These 
pretended authorities, as far as we have been able to verify 
them are, when not for us, invariably miscited or misap- 
plied, so as completely to pervert the obvious sense of the 
father quoted. Some of them are nothing to his purpose, 
and those apparently most to his purpose we have been un- 
able to find in the authors referred to. The dishonesty of 
these citations is all but incredible. Mr. Derby is person- 
ally a total stranger to the general sense and spirit of the 
athers he pretends to quote; he has neither read the fathers 
fathers he pretends to quote; he has neither read the father 

or himself nor, as a general thing, verified the passages he 
for | lf nor, as a general thing, verified the passages he 
pretends to cite from them, and therefore we do not charge 
him so much with dishonesty as with a too easy confidence 
in the honesty and morality of the Anglican controversial- 
ists from whom he takes them at second or third hand, and 
unscrupulousness in telling his son that he has gone to the 
“ fountain-heads,” when the slightest perusal of his work 
proves that the nearest approach he has made to them is 

opkins, Barrow, and Jewell. We have seen what work 
Hopkins, Barrow, and Jewell. We | vhat worl 

e has made of St. Cyprian on the Primacy; perhaps then 
he | ude of 8 y; 
our readers may believe that he has the temerity to cite 
Theodoret, Origen Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Cyril of 

? 5D ? ? . 
Alexandria, St. Leo L, and St. Augustine to disprove 
? > fa) 
Transubstantiation. 
“St. Ambrose denies the doctrine in his treatise. 


“ Gelasius, bishop of Rome, a.p. 492, says, ‘ Neither the substance 
of the bread, nor the nature of the wine ceases to be;’ conclusive 
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evidence from Rome herself, and yet she rejects the testimony and 
authority of her infallible pontiff. 

“ Theodoret, bishop of Cyricus, in Syria, a. p. 420, uses this clear 
and strong language: ‘After the consecration, the mystical signs 
do not cast off their own proper nature, for they remain still in their 
former substance, nature, and kind, 

“Origen confirms this view in his Commentaries on Matthew, 
¢c. 15. 

“ The eloquent and learned Tertullian, in his article, De Resurrec- 
tione, says: ‘Christ is to be received in the cause of life; to be de- 
voured by hearing ; to be ruminated upon by the mind, and digested 
by faith,’ 

“Saint Cyprian (de Ceena Domini) says: * Faith is for the soul the 
same that food is for the flesh.’ 

“Saint Cyril, bishop of Alexandria from A. p. 412 to a. p. 444, 
writes as follows : ‘ Dost thou say our sacri sro is the eating of a 
man, and dost thou irreverently ‘force the mind of the faithful into 
gross cogitations, and goest thou about with natural i imaginations, to 
deal with those things that are to be received by ouly pure and per- 
feet faith? 

‘Leo, bishop of Rome, a. p. 440-461, says: ‘ About this body 
gather eagles, which fly with petra il wings, the wings of faith.’ 

“To finish this point, let us consult Augustine that saint of the 
Romish calendar, a devout man and a clear witness, as you describe 
him. He tells us, ‘ What we see is bread; what the eyes pre- 
sent to us is the cup; but that which faith would teach is, ‘that the 
bread is the body of Christ, and the cup his blood.’ And again he 
says, ‘ Clirist has lifted up his body into heaven, from which he 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead. There he is now sit- 
ting at the right hand of the Father. How then is the bre . his 
body, and the cup, or what is in the + how is it his blood?’ Again, 

Ve have no special regard to the bread, wine, or water, for they 
are creatures corruptible, as well atter consecration as they were be- 
fore, but we direct our faith only unto the very body of Christ, not 
as being there really and fleshly pre a but as sitting in heaven at 
the right of God the Father, "=p p- 31, 32. 


Turn now to the work of St. Ambrose cited, and what 
do we find ? The denial of the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation ? By no means; but such expressions as these : 
“ Panis iste, panis est ante verba sacr: umentorum ; ubi acces- 
serit consecratio de pane fit caro Christi.” “ Quomodo potest 
qui panis est, esse corpus Christi ? Consecratione ?” “ Ergo, 
tibi ut respondeam, non erat corpus Christi ante consecra- 
tionem ; sed post consecrationem, dico tibi quod jam corpus 
est Christi.” Here is an express assertion of the very con- 
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trary of what Mr. Derby alleges,—as clear and as explicit a 
statement as can be made in language, that what was bread 
is by the words of consecration, not by the faith of the 
recipient, changed into the body of Christ. 

The work from which the passage ascribed to Pope St. 
Gelasius is taken, is not the work of that illustrious Pontiff, 
but of Gelasius Cyzicenus ; and it is enough to say that 
the terms natura ac substantia are used by the writer 
not to express the essence of the thing, but, after the man- 
ner of the Greeks, to designate its natural sensible qualities 
or properties, which, as all Catholics hold, remain unchanged 
after consecration. 

The passage cited from Theodoret is both miscited and 
misapplied. 'Theodoret does not use the words nature and 
kind, but figura et forma. Besides, his purpose is not 
to deny Transubstantiation, but to refute the argument his 
Eutychian opponent draws from it in favor of the Monophys- 
ite heresy. ‘The passage referred to occurs in his second 
Dialogue, where he is reasoning against the Eutychians. 
The dialogue is between a Catholic, Orthodoxus, and a 
Eutychian, Eranistes. Eranistes asks of his opponent: 
Quomodo post  sanctificationem symbola  appellentur ? 
Orthodoxus replies: Corpus Christi et sanguis Christi, 
Eranistes : Et credis te corpus Christi et sanguinem perci- 
pere ? Orthodoxus: Ita credo, Eranistes: Sicut ergo 
symbola Dominici corporis et sanguinis, alia sunt ante 
sacerdotis invocationem, vero mutantur, et alia fiunt, ita 
Dominicum corpus post ascensionem in divinam substan- 
tiam mutatum est. Orthodoxus : Retibus qu ipse texuisti 
captus es. Neque enim symbola mystica post sanctifi- 
vationem recedunt a sua natura ; manent enim in priore 
substantia et figura et forma, et videri tangique possunt, 
sicut et prius : intelliguntur autem ea esse qui facta sunt, 
et creduntur, et adorantur, ut que illa sunt quie creduntur. 
Confer igitur imaginem cum archetypo, et videbis similitu- 
dinem. Oportet enim figuram similem esse veritati. Illud 
enim corpus habet priorem figuram et circumscriptionem, 
et semel dicam, corporis substantiam : immortale autem 
post resurrectionem, et immune a corruptione factum est, 
sedemque a dextris adeptum, et ab omni creatura adoratur, 
quia Domini nature corpus appellatur.” The Eutychian 
argues from the fact of the conversion of the bread and 
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wine into the very body and blood of Christ after the invo- 
cation of the priest, which both admitted, that the body of 
Christ after his ascension is converted into the divine sub- 
stance ; but the Catholic tells him the analogy from which 
he reasons is against him; for as the mystical symbols, 
though changed into the body and blood of Christ, do not 
lose their natural properties of bread and wine, but retain 
their proper figure and form, whatever is visible and palpa- 
ble, and what is worshipped in them is not what is sensible, 
seen and touched, but those things which are understood 
and which faith teaches they are made, so the body of 
Christ after the resurrection, though made immortal and 
fortified against corruption, retains its prior form and cir- 
cumscription, its natural properties of body, and is to be 
adored by every creature because it is called the Lord’s 
body, or by virtue of the hypostatic union. The whole 
point in the Eutychian’s argument and in the Catholic’s 
retort would be lost if we supposed Theodoret denied the 
substantial conversion of the symbols into the body and 
blood of our Lord. Theodoret does not deny the conver- 
sion, but assumes it, and argues from it against his Euty- 
chian opponent ; what he denies is, that in the conver- 
sion there is any conversion of the natural properties, or 
sensible qualities of the bread and wine, and that we all 
deny. We are forced to this interpretation, unless we 
would make Theodoret contradict himself, for he expressly 
asserts the doctrine as we hold it, in his commentary on 
1 Cor. xi., where he says, that not only the Eleven re- 
ceived the precious body of our Lord, but also the traitor 
Judas. * 

Mr. Derby refers to Origen, but he makes no quotation 
from his works. Origen is one of our witnesses, and 
strong one in our favor. The words ascribed to Tertullian 
make nothing to the purpose, for the reception he asserts 
does not exclude the sacramental reception asserted by the 
Church. The same may be said of the passage alleged from 
St. Cyprian, “ What food is to the body faith is to the 
soul.” Who denies it ? St. Cyril of Alexandria main- 


* Consult on Theodoret Kenric. Theelog. Dogmat. de Tran- 
substant, The chapter on Transubstantiation is oue of the very best 
tracts on that subject we are acquainted with. 
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tains the doctrine as we hold it. The passage alleged from 
him is not to Mr. Derby’s purpose, for it is evident on its 
face, that what it condemns is what every Catholic con- 
demns, the gross notion of the unbelieving Jews, that the 
eating of the flesh and drinking of the blood of our Lord is 
to be understood in a carnal, not a sacramental sense, as 
we eat flesh bought in the market. Dr. Kenrick cites, in 
his Theologia Dogmatica, in the chapter already referred 
to, St. Cyril as saying: Ne horreremus carnem et san- 
guinem apposita sacris altaribus, condescendens Deus nos- 
tris fragilitatibus, influit oblatis vim vitae, CONVERTENS EA 
IN VERITATEM PROPRLE CARNIS, ut corpus vitae, quasi 
quoddam semen, inveniatur in nobis.“ The passage as- 
eribed to St. Leo I. says nothing against Transubstan- 
tiation. 

The first authority from St. Augustine is decidedly in 
our favor, and against Mr. Derby. The Saint is instruct- 
ing children in regard to the Sacrament of the Altar. 
“* Hoe quod,” he says, “ videtis in altari Dei, etiam trans- 
acta nocte vidistis ; sed quid esset, quid sibi vellet, quam 
magne rei sacramentum contineret, nondum audistis. Quod 
ergo videtis, panis est et calix ; quod vobis etiam oculi 
vestri renuntiant : quod autem fides vestra postulat in- 
struenda, panis est Christi, et calix sanguis Christi.” What 
you see, what your eyes announce to you, is the bread and 
the cup ; what your faith needs to be instructed in, is, that 
the bread is the body of Christ, and the cup is the blood 
of Christ, precisely what Mr. Derby himself needs to be 
taught. The Saint continues, “ Breviter quidem hoc dic- 
tum est, quod fidei forte sufficiat ; sed fides instructionem 
desiderat. Dicit enim propheta: nisi credideritis, non 
intelligetis. Potestis enim modo dicere mihi ; preecipisti ut 
credamus, expone ut intelligamus, Potest enim in animo 
cujusquam cogitatio talis suboriri: Dominus noster Jesus 
Christus, novimus unde acceperit carnem; de virgine 
Maria. Infans lactatus est, nutritus est, crevit, ad juve- 
nilem «tatem perductus est, a Judeeis persecutionem passus 
est, ligno suspensus est, in ligno interfectus est, de ligno 
depositus est, sepultus est, tertia die resurrexit, quo die 
voluit, in ccelum ascendit, illuc levavit corpus suum ; inde 


* Epis. ad Ceelosyrium, c. iv. de Fide. 
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est venturus ut judicet vivos et mortuos ; ibi est modo 
sedens ad dexteram Patris: Quomodo est panis corpus 
ejus ? et calix, vel quod habet calix, quomodo est sanguis 
ejus?” Here are the questions Mr. Derby cites, and 
which he would have us believe the Saint regarded as un- 
answerable. But St. Augustine replies to these questions 
immediately ; “ Ista, fratres, ngs sacramenta, quia in eis 
aliud videtur, aliud intelligitur.” 

The other passage ascribed to St. Augustine I have 
not found. Mr. Derby’s reference, Jn Genes. Hom. 24, is 
toa work I do not find enumerated among those of St. 
Augustine. The passage, however, offers no difficulty, 
even supposing it to be St. Augustine’s s, and fairly given. 
In the Sacrament, we of course pay no especial rege ard to 
the bread, the wine, or the water, for they are corruptible 
creatures after consecration as before, ak what we adore 
is not their species, or what in the Sacrament is visible, 
but we direct our attention from that which is seen to that 
which is understood, that is, we direct our faith only unto 
the very body and blood of Christ, not as really and fleshly 
present, not present with the real and natural proper- 
ties of his body, as he walked the earth, or as he is in 
heaven sitting at the right hand of his Father. We must 
understand the passage of the species of the bread and the 
wine, and of the presence of Christ in the Sacrament with 
the natural, sensible properties or species of his body, or 
else we shall make St. Augustine contradict h-mself. 
What the author of the passage would warn us against is 
that the species, the sensible qualities of the sy mbols are 
the object of our attention or our adoration, and the gross 
conception that Christ is carnally present in the Sacra- 
ment, and that his body and blood are there with their 
natural properties, Thus he says in treating the text, 
‘The flesh profiteth nothing.” O, Domine, magister bone, 
quomodo caro non prodest quidquam, cum tu dixeris, 
Nisi quis manducaverit carnem meam, et biberit sangui- 
nem meum, non habebit in se vitam? An vita non prodest 
quidquam ? et propter quid sumus quod sumus, nisi ut 
habeamus vitam eternam, quam tua carne promittis ? quid 
est ergo, non prodest quidquam caro ? Non prodest quid- 


* Ad Infuntes ; de Sacramento. Serm. celxxii. 
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quam, sed quomodo illi intellexerunt: carnem quippe sic 
intellexerunt, quomodo in cadavere dilaniatur, aut in 
macello venditur, non quomodo spiritu vegetatur. Proinde 
sic dictum est. Caro non prodest quidquam : quomodo 
dictum est: Scientia inflat. Jam ergo debemus odisse 
scientiam ? Absit. Et quid est, Scientia inflat ? Sola, sine 
charitate : ideo adjunxit, Charitas vero edificat. Adde 
ergo scientiw charitatem, et utilis erit scientia ; non per 
se, sed per charitatem. Sic etiam nunc, caro non prodest 
quidquam, sed sola caro; accedat spiritus ad carnem, 
quomodo accedit charitas ad scientiam, et prodest plurimum. 
Nam si caro nihil prodesset, Verbum caro non fieret, ut 
inhabitaret in nobis. Si per carnem nobis multum profuit 
Christus, quomodo caro nihil prodest ? Sed per carnem 
Spiritus aliquid pro salute nostra egit. Caro vas fuit ; 
quod habebat attende, non quod erat.* 

St. Augustine in the Sermon before cited and elsewhere 
teaches that the Sacraments consist of two things, one 
visible, and present to the senses, the other invisible, not 
seen or touched, but understood. “In eis aliud videtur, 
aliud intelligitur.” The visible part of the Sacrament of 
the Altar is the species of bread and wine ; the invisible 
part, the noetic part, understood, not seen, is the body and 
blood of our Lord, yet not with the species, the natural, 
sensible properties of his body. “(Quod videtur speciem 
habet corporalem, quod intelligitur, fructum habet spiri- 
tualem.” The corporal St. Augustine restricts to the 
visible species, to what we call the sensible, and hence the 
presence of the body and blood of our Lord, as the invisi- 
ble part of the Sacrament, is not their corporal or sensible 
presence, but their spiritual or sacramental presence, which, 
as we understand it, is strictly the doctrine of the Church. 

Mr. Derby’s difficulty, as well as that of many others, 
in understanding certain expressions of the fathers, grows 
out of their misunderstanding of the Catholic dogma, and 
their failure to appreciate the profound philosophy of the 
early Christian doctors. In the earliest ages, we know the 
mystery of the Blessed Eucharist was placed under the 
disciplina arcani, and was clearly and distinctly ex- 
pounded only to the initiated, in order to save it from 
being profaned by the heathen ; but enough is said in the 





* In Joan. Tract. xxvii., No. 5. 
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earliest writers who touch the subject to satisfy any fair- 
minded reader, who knows the doctrine as it is taught by 
the Church, that they held it as the Church now holds it. 
But one who does not know the doctrine as really taught 
now, who conceives that we assert a sensible presence of the 
body and blood of our Lord in the Sacrament, find various 
expressions in the fathers which do really deny the dogma 
in that sense. But the Church does not teach, and never 
has taught, that there is any conversion of the species or 
sensible properties or qualities of the bread and wine. 
These retain their original natural character unaffected by 
the words of consecration. The Church has never taught, 
and does not teach, that our Lord is corporally present, 
that is, present with the natural, sensible qualities or pro- 
perties ‘of his body, or the body which he carried with him 
to heavey, and which is seated at the right hand of the 
Father. His body is present spiritually, not corporally, as 
St. Augustine would say, that is, sacramentally, not visi- 
bly, that is, again, present by faith to the intellect, not by 
intuition or tact to the senses. This distinction between 
the visibilia and “intelligibilia, between the vonywata and 
aic@npata, in one and the same body, common to the 
great fathers of the Church, belongs to a philosophy a lit- 
tle too profound for the modern non-Catholic mind, and it 
is unable to conceive it possible for a body to be intelligibly 
present and not also sensibly present. The reason of this 
is that modern non-Catholics place the whole body, its 
very substance or essence, in the sensible species, and do not 
admit an intelligible substance distinguishable from the 
sensible. When they hear us affirm the Real Presence of the 
body and blood of our Lord in the Sacrament, they imme- 
diately understand us to assert a sensible presence. 'There- 
fore when they find a father or doctor of the Church deny- 
ing the sensible presence, they conclude at once that he 
denies the real substantial or essential presence, and is a 
witness against us. A profounder philosophy would teach 
these gentlemen that the essence or substance even of ma- 
terial things is immaterial, non-sensible, and to be ranked 
with the intelligibilia, Hence we may say with strict pro- 
priety of language that the very body and blood of our 
Lord are substantially present in the Sacrament of the 
Altar, and yet not sensibly or even materially present. 
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The intelligible, not the sensible, body is present. So in 
the consecration of the bread and the wine there is a con- 
version of the substance, the essence, the intelligibilia of 
the bread and the wine, but no conversion, in the language 
of the schoolmen, of the species or accidents, that is, of 
what in the bread and wine is sensible. Hence we may, 
referring to the sensible qualities of the bread and wine, 
call them bread and wine even after consecration, and 
speak of them as “creatures corruptible.” So also we may 
deny that Christ is corporally, that is, sensibly, present in 
the Sacrament, and assert that in that sense he is in 
heaven only. 

If this distinction were attended to, the alleged difficul- 
ties of the fathers would vanish at once, for the fathers 
always imply it, though they do not always express it. It 
would also relieve many honest people of the trouble 
they find in conceiving it possible for the body of Christ to 
be in heaven and whole and entire on a thousand altars on 
earth at once. The intelligible is not subject to the laws 
of sensible space. The Where belongs to the sensible, 
not to the intelligible order, which is inextended. Nobody 
pretends that Christ’s body is sensibly present in heaven 
and at the same time sensibly present on our altars. He is 
sensibly present in heaven, if you will, as Theodoret teaches, 
but simply intelligibly present in the Sacrament of the 
Blessed Eucharist. Attention to this same distinction 
would help us to understand what the fathers say about 
the presence of the Lord’s body by faith, and its reception 
by faith. Faith in this as in all the Sacraments performs 
the office of sensible intuition. The substantial presence 
is not inthe natural order, and can be intuitively appre- 
hended neither by sense nor by intellect, and we intellec- 
tually apprehend ‘that the body and blood of our Lord are 
substantially present only by faith. Faith alone presents 
them to the understanding, and by faith alone do we know 
that we receive them, and it is through faith as well as love 
that we receive, not the Sacrament, but the fruit of the 
Sacrament. Certainly the power of the Sacrament is not 
derived from the virtue of the recipient, but it is necessary 
to its practical effect that we interpose no obstruction to 
the intlowing of its grace. The doctrine, however, that 


Mr. Derby’s “friends hold, that the body and blood of our 
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Lord are received only by faith and the faithful, or that 
the communion of our Lord’s body and blood is only a@ spir- 
itual communion, finds no countenance either in the Scrip- 
tures or the fathers and doctors of the Church. Pas- 
sages enough may be cited to prove the necessity of faith to 
a good communion, enough to prove that the reception of 
the body and blood of our Lord is a spiritual or sacramen- 
tal reception, as distinguished from the gross carnal recep- 
tion understood by the unbelieving Jews, or the reception 
with their natural species or sensible properties ; but these 
passages are in strict accordance with the Catholic faith, 

and teach only what the Church teaches and always has 
taught. 


From Transubstantiation the learned jurist passes to 
the consideration of Purgatory : 


“ This brings me to another usurpation, the strange doctrine of 
Purgatory. Until the Council of Trent, three centuries since, a 
Roman Catholie was not required to receive it as an article of faith, 
but the sale of masses, pardons, and indulgencies, to raise funds for 
Rome, had been so extensive that the Church of Rome was then 
compelled, under the pressure of the Reformers, to endeavor to sus- 
tain itself by adopting Purgatory as an article of faith. 

“You rest Purgatory on St. Peter's 1st Epistle,* in substance as 
follows: ‘That Christ died for our sins, but enlivened i in the spirit, 
preached to those spirits that were in prison.” To my mind this 
verse is made clear by the verse which follows, in which ‘spirits’ 
are spoken of as disobedient in the time of Noah, in consequence of 
which only eight souls were saved. St. Peter speaks, also, in his 
second Epistle, of ‘being in this tabernacle,’ of * putting off this 
tabernacle himself, as his Lord Jesus had shown him.’+ He speaks 
of those ‘who walk after the flesh, in the lust of uncleanness, as 
servants of corruption, for of whom a man is overcome, of the same 
is he brought in bondé ave. : The exposition of the verses you cite, 
is, to my mind, perfootiy easy. In the time of Noah, those spirits 
imprisoned in the flesh, were disobedient, and all perished, except 
the eight souls saved with Noah. But in the days of the apostles, 
our Saviour having put off the flesh, appeared in his spiritual nature 
to his disciples, who were spirits still in the prison of the flesh, and 
preached to them in their prison, and by his baptism, previously 
conferred, and his resurrection and ascent into heaven, where he has 
power over all, saved them as God saved Noah and his associates in 
the ark. 


*4 Peter 3:18, 19. +2 2 ‘Peter 2: 
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“ This is my exposition as a jurist, and I expound the passage as 
I would a deed, by the context, and other deeds of the grantor.”— 
pp. 33, 34. 

The assertion that no Roman Catholic was obliged to 
believe the doctrine of Purgatory prior to the Council of 
Trent is simply false, as is also that about the sale 
of masses, pardons, indulgences, &c. No such sale 
was ever authorized by the Church, or could be effected 
without the grossest violation of her doctrine and discipline. 
If individuals without and against her doctrine and 
authority had done it, she would not be responsible, 
but there is not a particle of evidence that any one ever 
has done so, We make this statement with a full know- 
ledge of the charge brought by Luther and his adherents 
against Tetzel ; but that charge did not go to the extent of 
Mr. Derby’s, and besides, it was never proved, and never 
at any time rested on any better authority than that of 
Luther himself, which is none at all. Indeed it is worse 
than none, for the fact that Dr. Martin Luther makes a 
charge is prima facie evidence that it is false. To any man 
who knows the Catholic doctrine of pardons and indulgences 
the charge is ridiculous and absurd. The learned jurist puts 
the cart before the horse, in supposing the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory was adopted in order to justify the practice of 
granting indulgences. The practice presupposes the doc- 
trine and never could have obtained without it. 

Mr. Derby says he gives his exposition of 1 Pet. iii. 18, 
19, “as a jurist,” and ‘that he expounds it as he would a 
decd. If so, we shall beg to be excused, if we have a deed 
to be expounded, from employing him to expound it. We 
have known all along that he was a poor theologian, and we 
begin now to suspect that he is hardly a better jurist. In 
my Protestant days I understood the text as I do now, and 
the doctrine of Purgatory always seemed to me, supposing 
the truth of Christianity, a very reasonable and necessary 
doctrine. If it comes to private interpretation I shall not 
yield to Mr. Derby, since for nearly twenty years I was a 
Protestant Minister, and he even in the estimation of 
Protestants is only a layman. 

Mr. Derby tells us (p. 34), cog the Greek or Eastern 
Church, meaning the Schismatic or Non-United Christians 
of the Greek rite, does not believe the doctrine of Purga- 
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tory. This is about as true as his statement that that 
church is established in Austria. Thereare Schismatists of 
the Greek rite in Austria, no doubt, and there may be 
Greek Schismatists who do not believe the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory ; but we know the Greeks believed it in the 
fifteenth century and subscribed to the definition of it by 
the Council of Florence in the Act of Union. Difference 
on that subject has never been one of the causes of sepa- 
ration or one of the obstacles to re-union. 

Mr. Derby tells us again (7bid.), “‘ that Eastern and 
Western Bishops differed principally, if not entirely, on the 
question of Easter day, when the two churches separated.” 
Does he mean the principal, if not the entire difference 
between the East and the West, at the time of the sepa- 
ration, was on the question of Easter-day ? Or does he 
mean they differed at that time almost entirely on that 
question ? Let him mean either, his statement is untrue, 
for whether he speaks of the earliest, of the latest, or an in- 
termediate separation, there was no difference on the ques- 
tion as to the time of keeping Easter. Pope St. Victor, near 
the close of the second century, excommunicated certain 
Asiatic bishops, or at least threatened to do so, but the 
Eastern Church was never at war with the Western on that 
question. There is even now no difference between the 
Kast and the West as to the time when Easter ought to be 
kept, there is only a difference as to the manner of com- 
puting the time. This difference has been occasioned by the 
introduction, long since the last separation, into the West 
of the Gregorian Calendaror New Style, which the Kast has 
hitherto refused to adopt, preferring, as some one says, “ ra- 
ther to disagree with the stars than to agree with the Pope.” 
Mr. Derby does not seem to be better as a historian than 
he i is as & logician, theologian, or jurist. 

“You think,” he says to his son (ibid.), “that Purga 
tory has been admitted by the fathers. If so, when ar" 
where 2” Is Mr. Derby really so ignorant of the subject 
on which he speaks with so ‘much confidence, as actually 
to imagine that his demand cannot be answered 2 Were 
we proving the doctrines of the Church we would bring 
forward authorities enough to the contrary of his assertion 
to make even him blush for his i ignorance and recklessness. 
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“St. Augustine certainly knew of no such admission, and could 
not convince himself of its truth; he says, ‘that such a thing may 
be after this life, is not incredible’ ‘But what means this,’ he 
adds, ‘and what sins be there which so prevent men from coming 
into the kingdom of God that they may notwithstanding obtain 
pardon by the merits of holy friends, it is very hard to find, and 
very dangerous to determine. Certainly, I myself, notwithstanding 
great study and travail in that behalf, could never attain to the 
knowledge of it.’ Again, he says, ‘ For such as every man in this 
day shall die, even such on that day shall he be judged, 

“ And to this effect elsewhere.”*—pp. 34, 35. 


Mr. Derby is unfortunate in his references. St. Augus- 
tine wrote no work entitled, De Comitate Dei. The work 
intended is, most likely, De Civitate Dei, but I do not find 
in that the alleged passages. Lpistole 80, if it means 
Epistola 80, does not containthem. Hom. 11, in Apoca- 
lyps. refers to a work not by St. Augustine. So also does 
Ad Petrum, Cap. 3. In Johan. 49, contains nothing bearing 
on the question. ‘The first two passages are the only ones 
of importance, and these I do not recollect in my reading 
of the works of the Saint, and Iam unable to find them 
by means of the very full index of the Benedictines. 
Something the Saint may have said has most probably, by 
miscitation, misapplication, or mistranslation, or all these 
at once, been worked up into them, but that they ex- 
press as they stand his doctrine on the subject is abso- 
lutely impossible, for that St. Augustine held the doc- 
trine of Purgatory, and held it too as a tradition of the fa- 
thers, is undeniable. Mr. Derby’s mistake, whether original 
with him or copied by him from some of his Protestant 
friends, has probably been occasioned by the fact that St. 
Augustine denies that all punishments after death are 
purgatorial, or that faith alone, prayers of the Saints, and 
almsdeeds can avail those who have died in sin. This he 
may have understood, more Anglicano, to be the denial of 
Purgatory ; but the Saint himself did not so understand it. 
After telling us that prayers for the devil and his angels, 
or for those who have died infidels and impious, will not 
be heard, he adds, “ pro defunctis quibusdam, vel ipsius 
Ecclesiz, vel quorumdam Piorum exauditur oratio ; sed 


* De comitate Dei, Epistole 80, Hom. Uy, In spocelyps. Ad Pe- 
trum, Cap. 3, In Johan, Tract. 49. 
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pro his quorum in Christo regeneratorum, nec usque adeo 
vita in corpore male gesta est, ut tali misericordia judi- 
centur digni non esse; nec usque adeo bene ut talem 
misericordiam reperiantur necessariam non habere. .... . 
Neque enim quibusdam veraciter diceretur, quod non eis 
remittatur neque in hoc seeculo, neque in futuro, nisi es- 
sent quibus, etsi non in isto, tamen, remittetur in futuro.”* 
This is sufficient to prove that St. Augustine held the doc- 
trine of Purgatory. But he says again, “ Non sunt preeter- 
mittend supplicationes pro spiritibus mortuorum ; quas 
faciendas pro omnibus in Christiana et Catholica societate 
defunctis etiam tacitis nominibus quorumcumque sub 
generali commemoratione suscepit ecclesia.”+ He says 
this in answer to those who thought it a damage to the 
dead not to have known sepulchres, on the ground that it 
might prevent prayers from being offered for the repose of 
their souls. 

To the same effect, he says in another place,t “ Proinde 
pompee funeris, agmina exsequiarum, sumptuosa diligentia 
sepulturee, mconumentorum opulenta constructio, vivorum 
sunt qualiacumque solatia, non adjutoria mortuorum, Ora- 
tionibus vero sanctz Kcclesize, et sacrificio salutari, et elee- 
mosynis, quee pro eorum spiritibus erogantur, non est dubi- 
tandum mortuos adjuvari ; ut cum eis misericordius agatur 
a Domino, quam eorum peccata meruerunt. Hoc enim a 
patribus traditum universa observat Ecclesia, ut pro eis qui 
in corporis et sanguinis Christi communione defuncti sunt, 
cum ad ipsum sacrificium loco suo commemorantur, oretur, 
ac pro illis quoque id offerri commemoretur, Cum vero eorum 
commendandorum causa opera misericordiz celebrantur, 
quis eis dubitat suffragari pro quibus orationes Deo non 
inaniter allegantur ? Non omnino ambigendum est ista 
prodesse defunctis, sed talibus qui ita vixerint ante mortem, 
ut possint eis heec utilia esse post mortem.” 

What could Mr. Derby have known of the matter, when 
he represented St. Augustine as doubtful and unable to 
convince himself of the truth of the doctrine of Purgatory ? 
These extracts are decisive, and we could adduce several 

* De Civitat. Dei, Lib. xxi., cap. 24. 
t De Cura pro Mortuis, cap. iv. 
> Serm. clxxii. de Verbis Apostoli. Edit. Gauine Fratres. 
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more equally express to our purpose. They prove that he 
held, without any doubt, that the souls of the dead, who 
have died, as we say, in a state of grace, are aided by the 
prayers of the Church and those of the pious, by the sacri- 
fice of the altar, that is, masses, and by almsdeeds, and 
surely this involves the whole doctrine of Purgatory. Never 
was a more rash or a more unfounded assertion than that 
which Mr. Derby makes to his son, and no language of ours 
would be strong enough to describe his turpitude, if he had, 
as he falsely asserts, gone to the “fountain heads.” He 
has, with an inexcusable weakness and credulity, relied on 
mere hearsay, and introduced what, if he knows any thing 
of the legal profession, is neither ‘competent nor credible 
evidence. It is the one standing complaint against him. 
His report of the fathers, as they say of Rail- road reports, 
has been “cooked,” though we willingly acquit him of 
having been personally the cook. 

Mr. Derby begins his sixth Letter by summing up what 
he professes to have proved in the fifth, of which, we 
have shown, he has proved nothing. But assuming with 
admirable self-complacency that he has proved that our 
Church has erred in withholding the cup from the laity, and 
in making Purgatory an article of faith,—doctrines, he Says, 

of which St. Augustine knew nothing, he proceeds to “ con- 
sider the supremacy and infallibility “claimed for the Pope.” 
Very well ; but what has Mr. Derby to say against them ? 

“The man who joins the Roman Catholic Church is 
obliged publicly to repeat and certify his assent to its creed 
without qualification or restriction.” p. 31. Mr. Derby 
quotes as his authority Dr. Hopkins, Protestant Zpiscopal 
Bishop of Vermont. Is Dr. Hopkins one of “ those early 
saints, fathers, and popes, revered by the Church itself ?” 
and one of those “ authorities on which the Church of Rome 
relies ?” Did you not tell usin your Introduction that you 
had not resorted to the “ writings of the opponents ” of that 
Church ? And yet did you not tell us that when you knew 
you had confined yourself all but exclusively to the writings 
of her opponents : 2 What are we to think of a man so reck- 
less in his assertions ? Why, we fear we must think that 
he has in very deed been taking lessons in the school of the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Vermont, that rare com- 
pound of pretension, arrogance, self-complacency, ignorance, 
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vanity, and unscrupulousness, as a scholar. We are loath 
to believe that even Mr. Derby in his hatred of Catholicity, 
or rather in his devotion to “ Respectability,” or as Carlyle 
has it, “ Gigmanity,” could descend so low as to take les- 
sons of Dr. Hopkins. 

But “the man who joins the Roman Catholic Church, 
is obliged publicly to repeat and certify his assent to its 
creed, without qualification and restriction.” Well, what 
if he is ? Would you have a man join a church without a 
creed, or if the church he joins has a creed, join it without 
believing its creed—thus act a lie ? Every man who joins 
a church that has a creed, by the very act of joining certi- 
fies his assent to its creed without qualification or restric- 
tion. When a man joins a church he either believes it is 
God’s Church with authority to teach what he is and what 
he is not to believe, or he does not. If he does not, what 
business has he to join it ? Such a church is no church at 
all ; it may be a voluntary association, a parliamentary or 
a royal establishment, a conventicle of fanatics, or a syna- 
gogue of Satan, but church in the good sense of the word, 
it is not. If he believes it to be God’s Church, where is the 
hardship in his being required to certify his assent to what- 
ever she teaches? For any Protestant church to require 
such a certification, would be intolerable, and yet the Pres- 
byterian Church does it, and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, we presume, would, if it had any creed, or any 
teaching faculty. But if the church really be the Church 
of God, really be commissioned by him to teach, what im- 
propriety is there in her demanding the unqualified and 
unreserved assent of the man who joins her to the creed 
she believes ? I joined the Catholic Church because I had 
the highest reason possible in any case whatever to believe 
her God’s Church, authorized by him to teach me, and 
assisted by him to teach me the truth, and incapable of 
teaching me any thing but the truth. I could therefore 
with the greatest propriety in the world certify my assent 
to all she t teaches, nay, swear to believe it without quali- 
fication or restriction. I believed her totally different in 
origin, nature, character, and powers, from any and all 
your Protestant est: iblishments, sects, or conventicles, or I 
should never have joined her. Prove, if you can, that she 
is not God’s Church, but do not think to prove it by prov- 
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ing that she does things which would be improper, if she 
were a Protestant sect, but perfectly proper on the suppo- 
sition that she is God’s Church. 

“Pius V. by a bull issued under his plenary power un- 
dertook to depose Elizabeth and absolve her subjects.” p. 37. 
What if he did ? Did not the American Congress of 1776, 
so far as respected the American colonies, do the same to 
George the Third ? If he did do so, what can you say 
against him, if he had plenary power? Elizabeth pro- 
fessed to be a Catholic, ascended the English throne as a 
Catholic, was crowned and took her coronation oath asa 
Catholic, and the Pope as the visible head of the Catholic 
Church, of which she professed herself a member, and which 
she had solemnly sworn to protect, had the right to depose 
her for her perjury, her persecution of Catholics, and her 
murder of Mary Queen of Scots. Elizabeth was a perjurer, 
a murderer, a relentless persecutor of Catholics, and richly 
deserved deposition, and you must prove that the Pope 
had no right to depose her, before you can conclude from 
his deposition of her, that the power claimed for the Pope by 
the Transalpine party, as you term them, is odious, or 
not given him by Jesus Christ, who is King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 

Mr. Derby (p. 33) pretends to cite a Catholic writer 
who declares the authority of the Pope to be greater than 
that of the Scriptures. This is malice without sense. No 
Catholic writer ever said any thing of the kind. The au- 
thority of the Pope in defining the sense of the Scriptures 
is greater than yours or mine ; but it is never greater than 
the authority of Scripture, when you once have it and 
know authoritatively that you have it. 

But we must stop for the present number. We have 
dissected the jurist’s statements thus far as thoroughly as 
they deserved. We shall continue to do so yet longer, but 
we confess, the game is hardly worth the candle, and our 
stock of patience is beginning to run low. We wish we 
could find some man among our Protestant brethren, who 
would really make himself master of the subject and dis- 
cuss it with solid learning, manly thought, and fair argu- 
ment, so that one could reply without feeling himself hu- 
miliated in his own eyes. How happens it that the discus- 
sion of the great question between Catholics and Protestants, 
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falls on the Protestant side into the hands of men of 
very moderate abilities and still more attainments, men 
without solid learning, without ordinary fairness, without, 
we must say it, ordinary honesty, men whose whole strength 
lies in the recklessness of their statements, the audacity of 
their falsehoods, and the low pettifogging skill with which 
they can appeal to the passions and prejudices of the igno- 
rant but conceited vulgar. We have not thus far found in 
Mr. Derby an honest quotation, a candid statement, a true 
assertion, or a respectable argument. Is it not lamentable 
to have to deal with such men, men whom with the best 
dispositions in the world you cannot treat as gentlemen, or 
as fair-minded and honorable opponents, and with whom 
it is impossible to maintain dignified and profitable con- 
troversy ? 

Yet it is works like the one before us, works which are but 
a tissue of falsifications, falsehoods, and miserable sophis- 
tries, chicaneries from beginning to end, that perpetuate 
the anti-Catholic prejudices in the community, render the 
people ready to join the No-popery cry, and break out in 
open acts of violence, or to form in secret Know-Kothing 
lodges conspiracies against peaceable and unoffending 
Catholics. It is degrading to one’s manhood to find that 
men can be found base enough to write such books ; it is 
mortifying to one’s patriotism to know that there are masses 
of his countrymen capable of being influenced by them. 
What strange infatuation has come over the Protestant 
world that they are able to regard themselves as the en- 
lightened portion of mankind ! Their controversial lite- 
rature is marked by the most deplorable ignorance, and yet 
it is popular. It bears falsehood and absurdity stamped on 
every page, and yet there are whole multitudes of Protes- 
tants who read and devour it as if it were all Gospel truth. 
Is it possible to reach these people, to make them see them- 
selves as they are, to persuade them to get wisdom, and 
with all their getting to get understanding ? With God 
it is possible, with men it is impossible. ‘Though thou 
shouldst bray a fool in a mortar, yet will not his folly de- 
part from him.” Yet we suffer not ourselves to despond. 
These people who can believe any thing but the truth, are, 
after all, not the whole non-Catholic world, and there are 
not a few in the Protestant ranks who are beginning to be 
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disgusted with the sort of books we refer to. They doubt 
the honesty, the sincerity, as well as the learning and abil- 
ity of the writers against the Church, and in the end dis- 
trust of the popular anti-Catholic literature will spread far 
and wide in the Protestant ranks. 

Meanwhile, though they are not worth it, these books 
must be refuted, and their real character shown up. It is 
a fatiguing and a disgusting labor to do it, but possibly 
some good may come of it. One good result we have al- 
ready obtained from it, that is, a clearer view of the Catho- 
lic character of the fathers than we before had. We knew 
before that the fathers were on our side, but we had no 
adequate conception before the examination Mr, Derby’s 
boeks have led us to make of them, of the barefaced impu- 
dence and dishonesty of those writers who read them and 
undertake to press them into the service of Protestantism. 
The Catholicity as held by the Church is not only in here 
and there a passage, but it pervades them, and is their 
very spirit and essence. Catholicity, as we understand it, 
is the life and soul of the great fathers and doctors, the 
atmosphere in which they lived, moved, and breathed. 
Talk of Ztomish corruptions and innovations, it is miserable 
cant and dishonesty. ‘The fact is, they were more Catholic, 
if any thing, than we, and it is necessary for us to return 
often to them to refresh ourselves, and to find an antidote 
to the prevailing Protestantism of the age and country. 





Art. Il.—1. L’ Ange Conducteur dans les Pritres, a Liege, 
1782. 
. Manual de Oracoes. Anno 1756. Lisboa. 
. The Key of Paradise. London: 1772. 
. Instructions and Devotions for hearing Mass, 
printed in the year 1699. 
. A Dayly Exercise of the Devout Christian, printed 
1673. 
WE place these ancient prayer-books, written in French, 
Portuguese, and English, at the head of some remarks which 
we feel prompted to make, not wishing to excite jealousy 
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or pain, by selecting as the subject of our observations any 
of the numerous devotional works recently issued by our 
enterprising publishers. To these we willingly accord the 
praise of taste and elegance, although the bulk of several 
of the works does not catch our fancy, since we desire 
greater simplicity in the exercise of piety. We-do not, 

however, blame the publishers for seeking to gratify their 
patrons ‘by every variety of devotion, which is their duty 
as well as interest, in all those matters which the ecclesias- 
tical authority sanctions, or leaves free. The approval ob- 
tained from the prelates in whose respective dioceses these 
works have been published, shows that the publishers acted 
with all due regard for superiors, unless, as in some cases 
we know has happened, the approval be alleged without 
foundation. It has been presumed as a matter of course, 
by some who merely republished a prayer-book stated to 
have been already approved of by the prelate, or his pre- 
decessor. We suggest, however, the propriety of obtain- 
ing an express approval, whenever the actual prelate has 
not already given it, since it is incongruous and irregular 
to publish a work on the authority of one who has passed 
from this sublunary world. The same should be under- 
stood of a bishop who has been translated. As the author- 
ity of a bishop over the diocese ceases by his translation, 
it is a want of respect to his successor, if any devotional 
work appear with such sanction, For the same reason, the 
practice of soliciting and alleging on the title-page the 
approval] of other bishops beside the ordinary, is indecorous, 
unless a higher authority intervene, especially the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Although this display of names, which savors of 
puffing, may promote in some degree the sale of the work, 
it is not altogether consistent with the respect due to the 
local authority, and it gives the bishops the appearance of 
easy patrons rather than of impartial judges. In the mode 
hitherto followed, we discover no intentional want of respect 
on the part of the publishers, but a natural solicitude for 
their own interests, which, we believe, can be as effectually 
promoted by a method more strictly canonical. The bishops 
who, through courtesy for their colleagues, decline allowing 
their names to be used in conjunction with that of the 
Ordinary, have many ways of making known to their dio- 
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cesans their high estimate of works that may be circulated 
with advantage. 

Whoever has travelled in Italy, Spain, or other Catholic 
countries, has not failed to observe how deficient the people 
appear to be in prayer-books. The recital of the beads 
seems the most popular form of devotion, even during the 
celebration of Mass, at which comparatively few use books, 
containing, for the most part, short meditations on the 
mysteries, or prayers suited to the occasion. The Portu- 
guese Manual, which lies before us, is of this character. It 
consists of little more than a hundred pages of 24mo., with 
a number of wood-cuts, representing the various parts of 
the Mass, and the corresponding scenes in the Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension of our Saviour, which are 
commemorated and represented. Meagre as this supply 
to the spiritual appetite may appear, we deem it quite 
sufficient, and better calculated to foster piety, than the 
lengthened and elaborate devotions of our ordinary prayer- 
books. It arrests and fixes the attention, without fatiguing 
the reader, leaving him free scope to exercise his mind in 
reflection. The endeavor to read all that is in the prayer- 
book often occupies the worshipper, so as to make him 
almost unconscious of the meaning of that which he hastily 
recites. The best manner of hearing Mass, doubtless, is to 
recall to our minds the Passion of our Lord, and plead with 
him for our wants and necessities. This can be done men- 
tally without the aid of any book, or by availing ourselves 
of some book, or image, to excite our memory and affec- 
tion. The shorter form pleases us most, but we have no 
objection to the use of long prayers, such as are found in 
our popular works. We only observe that it is by no 
means necessary to read them all, and that whoever feels 
moved to reflect, meditate, and pray from the heart, will 
profit more by laying aside his book, than by continuing its 
perusal. Prayer and worship are the chief objects to be 
attended to. 

It may appear to some, that the most exact and profi- 
table manner of hearing Mass is to have before one the 
very words recited by the priest, and to accompany him in 
their recital. This may have led to the translation of the 
Ordinary of the Mass in “‘ The Key of Paradise” and other 
prayer-books, which, however, may also be accounted for 
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by the desire to meet the objection of our worshipping in 
an unknown tongue. Strange as it may appear, the Popes 
have always discountenanced and forbidden such translations, 
So late as 6 June, 1851, the present Pontiff directed the 
Bishop of Langres to cause it to be discontinued. Is it 
that Rome fears exposure ? The world knows already all 
that is contained in our Liturgy : but the reverence due to 
the mysterious rite has led the chief bishop to seek to pre- 
vent its details becoming too familiar, lest words full of 
awe be pronounced with levity and profaneness. Besides, 
what suits the priest in his character of minister and repre- 
sentative of Christ, does not suit the faithful who concur 
and share in the oblation. As far as instruction and edifi- 
cation are in question, they are provided for by the Scrip- 
tural lessons which are read from the pulpit in the verna- 
cular tongue, and are otherwise within reach of the people 
generally, together with the explanations of the various 
rites of the Mass, which the Council of Trent directs to be 
given frequently. No objection exists to this information 
being contained in our prayer-books, unless, perhaps, that 
it unnecessarily swells their bulk, and obliges the faithful 
to carry with them always to church that which it is suffi- 
cient to have once read and understood, in order to perform 
an enlightened worship. Respect for the authority of the 
Holy See, whose judgment is unbiassed by the petty appre- 
hensions which disturb our peace, should exclude from our 
prayer-books the Ordinary of the Mass. Do we condemn 
those who have hitherto inserted it ? The prohibitory rule 
was doubtless unknown to several, and appeared to others 
abrogated by contrary usage ; but the doubt entertained by 
the venerable Bishop of Langres, and the earnestness 
wherewith his present Holiness insisted on the prohibition 
should determine our submission. The zeal which seeks to 
promote the interests of religion, by means disapproved of 
by the Ruler of the Church, is not enlightened. Habent 
zelum Dei, sed non secundum secientiam. 

The hearing of Mass is, we may say, the exclusive object 
of the devotions in one of the English, and the Portuguese 
Prayer-book noted above : “ Para assistir ao sacrificio da 
Missa. The English Prayer-book contains three different 
methods for this purpose, and subjoins a fourth, whereby 
the absent may share in the advantages of the sacrifice. 
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Although it is much larger than that in Portuguese, it con- 
tains only 168 pages in 18mo. quite a small affair com- 
pared with the monster prayer-books now in use. We do 
not object to some additions which detract nothing from 
the simplicity of devotion, such as Morning and Evening 
Prayers, Prayers before Confession and Communion, the 
Psalms of Vespers, with the various Church hymns, which 
may be given in English, as well as Latin, without violat- 
ing any “disciplinary rule with which we are acquainted. 

We doubt the propriety of admitting into prayer-books 
any hymns not sanctioned by the public usage of the 
Church. The beauty and tenderness of the poetic effusions 
of Faber are present to ourmind no less than the sweet canzo- 
nette of Saint Alphonsus in honor of the Immaculate Virgin, 

and all the popular hymns of France and Germany, to 
the recital of which, apart from the solemn services of the 
Church, we should not object ; but a prayer-book, like the 
Liturgy itself, should not easily admit what has not passed 
the ordeal of authority. We should vote for the retrench- 
ment of all prayers to Saints which had not the like sanc- 
tion, and although we might thus deprive the pious of some 
consolation, the service rendered to religion by removing 
much that forms a stumblingblock to inquirers, and af- 
fords to the enemies of the Church an occasion of calumny, 
would amply compensate for the sacrifice. Respect for the 
Holy See, independently of these important considerations, 
would determine us unsparingly to exscind the numerous 
Litanies which fill our books, in direct opposition to the 
constant and actual discipline of the Apostolic See, which 
up to this moment unrelentingly proscribes all of them, 
but the ancient Litanies of the Saints, found in the Missals 
and Breviaries, and the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. ‘lhe 
devotion which seeks expression in forms condemned by the 
judgment of the Vicegerent of Christ, cannot be other- 
wise regarded than as morbid and delusive. We have no 
confidence in the success of petitions having a black mark 
from St. Peter. 

The French prayer-book published at Liege shows that 
already various Litanies were in vogue besides those sanc- 
tioned by the Holy See ; of which further evidence is pre- 
sented in a small work in Latin published at Antwerp in 
1697, styled Sacre Litanie Varie. The jealousy long 
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entertained in France of the exercise of Papal authority, 
especially through the various Congregations of Cardinals, 
easily accounts for this apparent disregard of a point of 
discipline not solemnly urged on the Universal Church by 
a formal decree of the Pontiff himself. The same may be 
said in regard to Holland and other countries in which the 
prohibited Litanies have had a currency. If it be con- 
tended that contrary usage, with the knowledge of the 
Holy See, has abrogated the ’ prohibition, we shall not lose 
time in disputing the assertion. Were we engaged in ad- 
justing the conscience of a publisher, who has on hand a 
large supply of prayer-books, all of which contain them, we 
should not raise a scruple as to his disposal of them in the 
best way he could, in order to escape a great loss, although 
they class with prohibited books, whose retention or circu- 
lation subjects publishers and purchasers to the penalties of 
the Index, wherever its laws are in force. Our object here 
is not to disturb consciences, or demand great sacrifices : it 
is to challenge respect for a discipline tenaciously adhered to 
by the Holy See, despite of every contrary usage, and in it- 
self marked with wisdom. The recent application made by 
the Bishop of Langres proves that a better spirit, mani- 
festing itself in profound reverence for Rome, animates the 
French hierarchy. Leaving then to others tu discuss the 
obligation of conforming to the law as repeatedly inculcated 
and still maintained by the actual Pontiff, we content our- 
selves with urging its expediency, by pointing to the incon- 
veniences, not to say extravagancies which result from its 
neglect. Our prayer-books would be freed from exaggera- 
tions which disfigure them, and instead of the intlated 
epithets which are so freely bestowed on favorite Saints, 
we should have formularies alike commended by simplicity 
and antiquity. The reduction of the books themselves to 
a smaller size would also be no inconsiderable advantage, as 
rendering them more portable and less ostentatious. 

If, however, our publishers choose to give their patrons 
large manuals, they can find abundant materials, without 
inserting any prohibited or exceptionable matter. ‘‘ The 
Daily Exercise,” placed last on our list, “ published by T. V., 
monk of the holy order of St. Benedict,” contains above 
500 pages of small duodecimo ; yet nothing in it has met 
our eye to which we would object. It has morning and 
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evening exercises, directions for meditation, exercises on the 
chief virtues, instructions and devotions for Confession and 
Communion, and various other practices of piety. Without 
catering to a vitiated taste a large prayer-book can be 
formed, abounding in instruction and edification. 

The remedy of the abuse to which we point attention 
may be thought to rest with the bishops, who are fully 
authorized to prohibit any book containing the forbidden 
Litanies, or other objectionable matter; yet it is easily 
seen that this exercise of authority cannot be ventured on 
without great reluctance. The immediate prohibition 
would subject the publishers to considerable loss, and a 
provisorial measure to take effect after a time might 
appear to legalize and sanction what the chief pastor has 
condemned absolutely and without qualification. A less 
formal notification of the approved discipline may prepare 
the way for its general observance, and publishers fully 
advised of its character may procure some competent cler- 
gyman, acquainted with all the decisions that have 
emanated on the subject, and approved of by the bishop, to 
make a judicious selection of devotional exercises. Such a 
prayer-book may not all at once be popular ; but if religious 
communities and institutions adopt it to the exclusion of 
all that contain prohibited matter, it will amply reward 
the enterprise of the publisher. The religious orders, 
cherished with such marked affection by the Holy See, will 
feel bound to respect its ordinances on this point. Confes- 
sors will necessarily abstain from enjoining on their peni- 
tents any furmulary stamped with the disapproval of supe- 
riors. The faithful, persuaded that no devotion can prove 
acceptable to God which the Church rejects as frivolous or 
dangerous, will cease to use those exercises, Thus a reform 
may be effected without the sacrifice of any interests and 
without any odious exercise of authority. K, 
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Arr. IlI.—Spiritual Despotism. Methodist Quarterly 
Review. New York: Carlton & Porter. January, 
1857. 


We find in the January number of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review, an article headed Spiritual Despotism, 
which we are disposed to make the subject of a few com- 
ments. The Quarterly named is the organ of the Method- 
ists, and while under the editorial supervision of Dr. M‘Clin- 
tock, was conducted with spirit and ability. It is now 
under the editorial charge of a Dr. Whedon, of whom we 
know nothing ; but judging from the number before us, we 
think he is likely to sustain its former character. In learn- 
ing it must yield to the Bibliotheca Sacra published at 
Andover ; in classical taste and finish it is far inferior to 
the Christian Examiner, the organ of the New England 
Unitarians ; in manly thought, independence of spirit, and 
theological science, it is not to be named on the same day 
with the Mercersburg Review, but with these exceptions, it 
compares we believe not unfavorably with the ablest of our 
Protestant religious periodicals. It is, asa matter of course, 
strongly anti-Catholic, violently ‘* No-Popery,” but we do 
not object to a good hater, and rather like to see a man 
who is not ashamed to express his wrath and prejudices in 
good round terms. It shows that he has some stuff in 
him, though not well worked up. 

The article we have designated, is rather too declama- 
tory for our taste, and better adapted to produce a catalepsy 
in its readers than to give them any valuable or trustworthy 
information on the subject discussed, but it is in its way 
thoroughgoing and outspoken. ‘The writer is embarrassed 
by no facts opposed to his theory, but marches on in spite 
of both fact and reason with a free step to the end he pro- 
poses,—the assertion of Protestantism as the representative 
of all that is good, and Catholicity as the synonyme of all 
that is bad. In this he commands ouresteem. The two 
systems certainly stand opposed to one another through- 
out, and if the one is good, the other certainly is bad, if 
the one be from God, the other is from the Devil. The 
writer is not one to halt between two opinions. If Baal be 
God, he would say, serve Baal ; if the Lord be God, then 
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serve the Lord ; and having made up his mind that Baal 
is God, he very consistently devotes himself to his service, 
heart and soul, body and mind. But we must let him 
speak for himself and define his own position. 


“ The sacred right of individual free opinion in matters of con- 
science is the principle on which Luther fought the Reformation. 
This right, so natural, and with us so indefeasible, was then denied. 
The pope claimed absolute sovereignty in the world of opinion. 
The temporal powers aimed also to , control both the thought and 
action of the subject. Conformity to the views of the mon: arch, not 
only in matters of state policy, but even in religion, was enforced 
upon the people as coming within the prerogatives of the Jus 
Divinum. But the successful assertion by Luther of the rights of 
conscience in opposition to this, broke not alone the religious 
thraldom of the age. Both philosophy and science felt the liber- 
ating spell. Mind in general was emancipated. From that single 
act went forth an impulse whose wave is still in vigorous motion, 
and the productive results of which, upon the world’s development 
and progress, no human mind ean yet foretell. New ideas in faith, 
philosophy, popular rights, government, and progress in general, at 
once sprang forth. It was the torch of Prometheus, or rather, 
it was more. That gave life to a statue; this to an age. The 
dead forms of social, political, and religious life at once felt the inspi- 
ration. It was the inauguration of the modern era of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

“From that day, Protestant Christianity has been the repre- 
sentative of freedom, freedom first in the domain of conscience, and 
then, consequently, in philosophy, art, science, Church, and State. 
In a word, it reared the throne of reason upon the broken power of 
bigotry and intolerance, and supported it by order, justice, and 
truth. It is now more than three hundred years that Protestant 
liberty has been working out its results. The nations are witnesses, 
and tie scale of operation has been of sufficient magnitude to make 
the experiment a fair one. What now are the results which so 
abundantly declare themselves? Let history answer. Let the 
superior commercial and political condition of the Protestant states 
of Europe and America answer. Where are prosperity and _pro- 
gress ? where security of life and property ? where liberty of speech 
and opinion combined with reverence for law and a steady support 
of public order? where are schools, Bibles, an unfettered press, 
and general education ? where the highest tone of morality and the 
purest form of Christianity which the world has yet seen? All 
these things are patent to observation, and of a kind so calculated 
to catch the attention, that sophistry must be artful, and judgment 
perverse, if the mind fails to be convinced. 

“ Opposed to this principle, is Spiritual Despotism in deadly 
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conflict with Protestant freedom, and rallying for the most part 
under the standard of the pope. Poorly disguised under the mask 
of Christianity, the Roman Catholic hierarchy stands demonstrated 
by its history, its principles and assumptions to be a grand consoli- 
dated conspiracy against both religion and liberty. It is worldly, 
ungodly ambition, covered with the mere skin of piety, a system 
defiant of God, and the most deadly enemy of man, There is no 
study more profound, or worthy the attention of philosophic minds, 
than the progressive and insidious dev elopment of this politico-spi- 
ritual system. In the name of Christ, it has remorselessly grasped 
power which Christ refused. Claiming to be his vicegerent on 
earth, it has proclaimed doctrines which Christ never taught, and 
sanctioned enormities which drew forth his severest-invectives. In 
the name of a religion which was designed to bing relief to 
oppressed and down-trodden humanity, it has imposed upon it bur- 
dens intolerable to be borne. Instead of peace, it has brought the 
sword. Instead of consol: wion, wretchedness and desp: ur. And yet 
its pernicious errors are so artfully interwoven with the truth, and 
its monstrous usurpations so covered with the sacred form of Christ, 
that the eyes of a large proportion of Christendom are still held that 
they see not its true character. 

* The battle of these contending systems litherto has been waged 
at a distance from us. Confidence in our own safety, and belief in 
the impossibility of disturbing the strong foundations on which our 
religious liberties rest, have “made us in a measure indifferent to 
the struggles of liberty abroad. We have not forgotten, too, that 
our fathers suffered. We do not see rt our own eyes the stream- 
ing blood or the burning fagot. History, it is true, tells something 
of the past; but the voice of receding centuries, like the sound of 
receding footsteps, becomes fainter and fainter, as time and distance 
separé ite us from dan: ger Remote from the scenes of d: anger, we 
have looked on with the calmness of philosophy, rather than the 
stirring interest of battle when it is pushed even to our own gates.” 
—pp. 34-36. 


Our readers will not fail to perceive the Baalic character 
of the writer’s theory, and the truth of what we so often 
assert, that Protestantism has lapsed into carnal Judaism 
or heathenism, and really objects to the Church because she 
seeks rather to secure a paradise for the soul hereafter than 
to create a paradise for the body on the earth, because she 
is spiritual, not carnal, and places the eternal above the 
temporal. Our Lord said, “ Be not anxious for what ye 
shall eat, for what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall 
be clothed ; - for after all these things do the heathen seek.” 
He admonished his disciples to be not like the heathen, not 
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to labor for the meat that perisheth, but to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his justice, to lay up treasures in 
heaven, and to strive after spiritual perfection. Protestant- 
ism reverses all this, and bids us be like the heathen, and 
pronounces a system of religion true or false as it does or 
as it does not promote the earthly prosperity of men, and 
assure them the goods of this life. Undoubtedly Protes- 
tants use at times Christian language, and even urge Chris- 
tian principles, when they forget their Protestantism and 
speak according to Christian tradition preserved by the 
Church ; but when they turn their arms against Catholicity, 
and seek to vindicate their Protestantism, they take their 
stand on heathen ground, and reproduce against the Church 
the arguments of the unbelieving Jews against our Lord, 
and crucify him afresh. “ If we let this man go on the 
Romans will come and take away our name and nation,” 
and so they crucified him between two thieves, vet they did 
not save their nation. The Romans, notwithstanding, 
came and took it away. 

If we analyze the extract we have made, we shall find 
the writer is a devout worshipper of Baal, that is, of a false 
god, or the god of falsehood. It contains scarcely a single 
statement that is true, and the whole theory put forth is 
in the face and eyes of well-known facts. The writer 
labors under a strange hallucination, and sees what is 
not and is struck blind to what is. ‘ The sacred right of 
individual free opinion in matters of conscience is the prin- 
ciple on which Luther fought the Reformation.” Strictly 
construed this asserts that conscience itself is a matter of 
opinion, and that every man has the sacred right to follow 
his opinion in all things, and consequently, that there is for 
man no right independent of his opinion to which he is 
bound to conform his conscience, and from which he cannot 
deviate without sin, unless excused by invincible ignorance. 
This strikes at the foundation of all religion and all morals, 
by virtually denying all law, and all objective distinction 
hetween right and wrong, virtue and vice. But under- 
standing it more liberally, as meaning the freedom of con- 
science before all human authority, or the incompetency of 
all mere human authority in spirituals, every body knows 
that it is not true. Liberty of conscience in this sense 
was not “ the principle on which Luther fought the Refor- 
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mation,” or defended his rebellion. He never asserted the 
unrestricted right of private judgment. He asserted his 
right to resist the authority of the Pope and Councils, and 
the right of others to agree with him, Martin Luther, and 
to take him for their pope and leader ; but I do not recol- 
lect that he ever asserted or recognized the rights of others 
to differ from him in any matter which he declared to be of 
faith. Did he not persecute Carlostadt ? Did he not 
denounce in the most savage manner Zuinglius and (co- 
lampadius? Did he not thunder his anathemas against 
the Anabaptists, and call upon the princes to arm and 
put them down, nay, exterminate them ? 

None of the Reformers asserted the principle in ques- 
tion. John Calvin exercised the most oppressive tyranny 
over conscience, caused Michael Servetus to be burned at 
Geneva over a fire made of green wood, and afterwards 
wrote a book in defence of burning heretics. Henry VIII. 
of England put to death both Catholics and Lutherans for 
their Teligion, and James I. in his famous speech in the 
Star Chamber, orders the judges to punish Protestant 
Dissenters from the Royal Church without mercy, and to 
hang Catholic priests, if they escape from prison. Our 
Puritan fathers in the Massachusetts colony hung Qua- 
kers, banished Baptists, and bored the ears and tongues of 
dissenters from their colonial Church. Protestant *Mary- 
Jand and Episcopalian Virginia enacted the most. strin- 
gent laws against Catholics, and almost in the memory of 
persons still living, priests were hunted in the Old Domin- 
ion as wild beasts, 

The principle of religious liberty asserted by the Reviewer 
is as applicable to Ci atholics as to Protestants. If the right 
of conscience is sacred, my right to be a Catholic is as 
sacred as yours to be a Protestant. Conscience is, to say 
the least, as good a plea for me as for you, and you violate 
the liberty you assert when you persecute me for being a 
Catholic as much as I should were [ to persecute you tor 
being a Protestant. Yet the Reformers never respected, 
they never acknowledged, in principle or in fact, the free- 
dom of the Catholic conscience. Wherever Protestants 
gained the civil power they used it to enact laws prohibit- 
ing the free exercise of the Catholic religion. They dis- 
possessed Catholics of their churches, their colleges, their 
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hospitals, their foundations for the poor, robbed them of 
all their church property, outlawed them, and massacred 
them by thousands and tens of thousands. In every 
country in which Protestantism in the sixteenth century 
gained an establishment, it gained it by violence, by 
plundering and oppressing, fining, imprisoning, exiling, 
hanging, or massacring Catholics, in many cases by a 
cruelty hardly matched by the Arian conquerors of Africa, 
or the Mussulman devastators of the East. And what is 
more to the purpose, there is not a country even to-day 
whose government professes to be Protestant, or to adhere 
to the glorious Reformation, that recognizes and guaranties 
full and entire religious equality for Catholics with Pro- 
testants before the State. A few weeks since the Diet of 
Sweden, influenced by the Protestant clergy, refused to 
repeal the old laws against Catholics, and to recognize 
religious liberty. Denmark is Lutheran, and forbids, under 
pain of perpetual exile and confiscation of goods, a mem- 
ber of the national church to become a Catholic, The 
Prussian government not long since imprisoned the Arch- 
bishops of Cologne and Posen because they would not 
violate their Catholic consciences ; Great Britain, since 
1850, has passed the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, which 
declares, virtually, if not formally, the Catholic religion 
illegal, contrary to the civil law in the United Kingdom ; 
and we have a dark-lantern movement in this country, 
supported, perhaps, more generally by the Methodists 
than by any other sect, expressly designed to deprive 
Catholics of their political and civil rights, unless they 
renounce their religion. Several of the State Legislatures 
have proposed, and one State, I believe, has adopted, a law 
intended to disfranchise every Catholic, and to make them 
political pariahs in the very land of their birth. Nay, the 
whole spirit, tendency, and design of this very article on 
which we are commenting, is to rouse up the Protestant 
prejudices of the country and inaugurate a legal persecu- 
tion of Catholics. With all these facts and many more 
like them before him, this Methodist Reviewer does not 
blush to tell us that “‘ the sacred right of individual free 
opinion in matters of conscience is the principle on which 
Luther fought the Reformation!” Can it be possible that 
Protestants are so blinded as really to believe that Pro- 
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testantism is the representative of freedom,—Protestantism 
which in its very essence is a persecutor, which was begot- 
ten in violence, born in robbery and massacre, and whose 
history is written in the blood of Catholics, and against 
which a whole army of martyrs in the Judgment Day will 
come to bear their testimony ? 

“The Pope claimed absolute sovereignty in the world 
of opinion.” ‘This is untrue. The world of opinion is free, 
and the Pope does not and never did claim any sovereignty 
at all in that world. Does the Reviewer make no distinction 
between opinion and faith ?. Or is all faith with him sim- 
ply opinion ? The Pope is the guardian and defender of 
the faith once delivered to the saints, but with opinions as 
long as they are confined to the world of opinion and are 
not put forth as faith or against faith he does not interfere. 
In the world of opinion you are as a Catholic free to hold 
what opinions you please, but no man can be so foolish as 
to claim the liberty of opinion in matters of faith, that is, 
in matters where he has not opinion but certainty, the 
objective truth. Who ever heard of liberty of opinion in 
regard to the proposition, the three angles of an equilate- 
ral triangle are equal to two right angles ? Who demands 
liberty of opinion where he has the word of God ? Is it 
a matter of opinion whether God’s word is true or not ? 

“The temporal powers aimed also to control both the 
thought and action of the subject.” And succeeded in those 
countries which threw off the Papal authority, and embraced 
the Reformation, “Conformity to the views of the mon- 
arch, not only in state policy but even in religion, was 
enforced upon the people as coming within the prerogatives 
of the jus divinum.’ After Luther, in countries that 
rejected the Papacy, conceded ; in those that remained 
Catholic, denied. Monarchs and their courtiers attempted 
to enforce the doctrine here justly objected to ; but they 
were met by the Popes, the Gregories, the Innocents, the 
Bonifaces, and other great Pontifis, the special object s of 
Protestant calumny and vituperation, and made aware that 
the crown has no competency in spirituals. It was not till 
Luther appeared, and invoked the princes against the Pope, 
and prepared the w ay for national churches instead of one 
Catholic Church, that the monarchs and courtiers suc- 
ceeded. Then religion fell indeed under the control of the 
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State in every Protestant country. The German Protes- 
tant princes and the Scandinavian monarchs determined 
the faith and worship of their subjects. Henry VIII. 
by an obsequious parliament is declared within the realm 
supreme in spirituals as well as in temporals, and the 
king or queen and parliament define the faith and regulate 
the worship of Englishmen,—yes, of Englishmen who 
boast of their freedom and manliness. The same was true 
in Holland, and the attempt to force the Belgian Catholics 
to conform in religion to the views of the Calvinistic 
monarch, lost in 1830 the erown of the Netherlands what 
is now the kingdom of Belgium. This same Methodist 
Reviewer in the article before us is laboring, if he did but 
knew it, to deprive religion of its freedom and inde- 

pendence, and to subject it to the political authority even 
in our own country, yet he would fain persuade the world 
that it is Protestantism that has emancipated religion from 
the despotism of the State! A more absurd or impudent 
pretence cannot be made. The champion of religious 
freedom against the State or the temporal power has in all 
times been the Papacy, and this is in re: ality the standing 
charge of Protestants against the Popes ; for it is what is 
implied i in that spiritual supremacy in regard to the tem- 
poral power, which has been the theme of so much sound 
Protestant declamation against them. 

* But the successful assertion by Luther of the rights 
of conscience.” The Reviewer labors under a great mis- 
take. Luther never asserted successfully, or unsuccessfully, 
the rights of conscience. “ Broke not alone the religious 
thraldom of that Age.” All you can pretend is that for 
Protestant countries Luther's movement emancipated re- 
ligion from the authority of the spiritual power, and sub- 
jected it to the temporal, “ Both philosophy and science 
felt the liberating spell.” Mere cant, and not a word of 
truth init. That more attention has been paid to the phy- 
sical sciences since the sixteenth century than was for some 
centuries before is possible, but that Luther’s Reformation 
has had any thing to do with it is not proved nor provable. 
The principal contributions to modern science have been 
made in countries which did not accept Protestantism. 
Protestants have no philosophy, have done much to bring 
philosophical studies into disrepute, and few, if any, of them 
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have been or are able to understand the great masters 
who philosophized before Luther. Germany is the only 
country in which Protestants have shown any philosophical 
aptitude, but even Germany has produced no philosophical 
system not already exploded, and no philosophers to com- 
pare with Vico, Galluppi, Rosmini, Gioberti, and Balmes. 
“ New ideas in faith, philosophy, popular rights, gov- 
ernment, and progress in general, at once sprang forth.” 
Were they true, those new ide: 18? and are any of them 
living now? I have observed that your new ideas of one 
age are usually exploded in the next ; and those which 
possess you one day, and which you call us narrow-minded 
and ignorant for not accepting, are most likely to be 
rejected the day after. What mean you, moreover, by 
“new ideas” in faith ? I thought faith was revealed in 
the beginning and delivered to the saints once for all. I 
did not know that ideas excogitated by the human mind 
could become faith. The pretence of the Reformers was 
not progress, not the discovery or development of new ideas 
in faith, but a return to the purity and simplicity of prim- 
itive Christianity, from which, it was alleged, that the 
Church by her new ideas or inventions had departed. 
Your doctrine of progress is in direct contradiction to the 
ground they assumed. If they were right, you are wrong. 
After all, this talk about the emancipation of mind, and 
the progress of philosophy, science, government, &e., is 
mere rhetoric founded on the cant of the day. It is, 
moreover, with Protestants, of recent origin. Nothing was 
heard of it in my boyhood, and I believe no small share of 
the shame or the credit of introducing it to my country- 
men belongs to my own labors in my “Protestant nonage. 
I took this ground, not because I believed it the ground 
actually taken by the Reformers, but because I saw no 
other ground on which their movement could be defended, 
and because I wished to establish a principle on which I 
could defend my own departures from so-called orthodox 
Protestantism. Yet the theory has no foundation in the 
facts of the case. What is new is not always true, and 
changes are not always improvements. There is not an 
idea, “sound or unsound, put forth by the Reformers or by 
Protestants since the Reformation, that is really new, or 
that cannot be traced to individuals who lived long before 
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Luther was born. Solomon said ages ago, “there is 
nothing new under the sun.” Protestants have not done 
even so much as to invent a new error or a new blasphemy. 
The Reformation has done nothing for progress, but to 
misdirect and retard it. The progress effected since the 
Reformation bears no comparison with that effected from the 
sixth to the ninth, or from the tenth to the fourteenth 
centuries, when you consider the difference in the 
starting point at the two epochs. From the state of 
Europe at the beginning of the Barbarian era and its state 
near the end of the reign of the Emperor Charlemagne, the 
progress of society was far greater and more difficult to 
effect than that which has been effected by European 
society since Luther. Take European society at as low a 
point in the sixteenth century as the Reviewer can suppose, 
and that point was not so low as that at which the Church 
took it at the commencement of any three hundred years 
previous, from the fall of the Western Empire ; and grant- 
ing him all that he claims for his Protestantism, it will not 
have effected so much as the Church effected in any pre- 
vious period of three hundred years. 

There is a gross fallacy in all the Protestant reasonings 
on this subject. They reason as if society had been con- 
stantly deteriorating from the sixth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that it was the influence of the Church that caused 
it to deteriorate, that it has been constantly advancing 
since the Reformation, and that its progress subsequently 
has been solely through the influence of Protestantism. 
Not one of these assumptions is true. In some re- 
spects civilization in what had been the Roman Empire 
was in the sixteenth century below what it was in the 
third, and perhaps is so even yet ; but the fall was not 
owing to the Church, for Roman civilization actually ad- 
vanced under her influence, as we may see by comparing 
the legislation of the Christian emperors with that of the 
pagan Republic. In the Imperial legislation there is em- 
bodied a sentiment of humanity, a respect for personal 
rights, and a tenderness for human life, of which you shall 
find no trace in the legislation of Republican Rome. The 
fall, as every body knows, was owing to the Barbarian inva- 
sion and conquests, which placed on the ruins of the empire 
a comparatively uncivilized people. The true starting-point 
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of modern Europe is, the date of the destruction of the 
Roman power by the Germanic conquerors, say at the 
beginning of the sixth century. Now if you take the 
sixth century for your starting-point, you will find that 
European society continued to advance, notwithstanding 
the Hunnic, Saracenic, and Norman invasions and de- 
vastations, not finally checked till the great wars of the 
crusades, and had at the opening of the sixteenth cen- 
tury attained on the whole, though not in every respect, 
to a better state than it could boast in the century 
before the irruption of the Barbarians began. No man 
who knows the history of that long period of a thousand 
years can doubt for a moment that the grand agent 
of the progress effected was the Catholic Church. I do 
not hold up those ages between the sixth and the sixteenth 
centuries as model ages; Ido not place them above the 
present ; I concede that they were often dark and barba- 
rous ; but it was not the Church that made them so ; it 
was, on the contrary, the Church that gradually enlight- 
ened them, and rescued them, slowly if you will, from bar- 
barism. Let this be remembered that ‘Europe overrun by 
Barbarians in the fifth century, and reduced to a barbarous 
state, was by the Church rescued from that state, and under 
the paternal guidance of the Popes enabled to advance to 
the comparatively enlightened and civilized state in which 
the Reformers found it in the sixteenth century. 

Now the Reformers, it must be borne in mind, took 
European society at the highest point it had reached after 
the fall of the Western Roman Empire. The chief labor 
had already been done. Catholic faith, Catholic zeal, 
Catholic piety, and Catholic charity had covered Europe 
all over with churches, colleges, hospitals, and foundations 
for the poor. The Church had diffused every where the 
Biblical spirit. She had toa great extent Christianized 
philosophy, science, art, literature, and even politics. Into 
these labors of society under her inspiration the Reformers 
entered, and Protestantism in the outset started with all 
the capital which Catholics had been patiently and labo- 
riously accumulating for a thousand years. ‘lhe venerable 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge were founded and 
endowed by Catholic zeal and charity, and the glorious old 
cathedrals which make the pride of England to- day, were 
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erected by our Catholic ancestors. Take these facts into 
consideration and you will see that society ought not only 
to have advanced, but to have advanced much more rapidly 
after the sixteenth century than it had done before, for there 
was the accumulated force of a thousand years to push it 
onwards, But has such been the fact ? I will not say 
that there has been no progress since the Reformation, 
but I will say, and facts will bear me out in the assertion, 
that there has been far less than was to be expected, con- 
sidering the vantage-ground already gained by European 
society. It is manifest to every one qualified by his genius 
and studies to forma judgment on such questions that 
there were causes in operation before the Reformation, which, 
if not counteracted or impeded, would have ensured a far 
greater progress than has been realized, and that what real 
progress has been effected has been in spite of the Reforma- 
tion, rather than by it. Judging from what was done in any 
three hundred years during the thousand years prior to 
Luther, it is impossible to “doubt, that if religious unity 
had not been broken, the Protestant heresy and schism had 
not been introduced, involving one hundred years of fearful 
and destructive civil wars, from the sad effects of which 
Europe has not yet recovered, and the Church had been 
permitted to continue to exert. her directing power and 
her maternal influence in the whole of Europe, that the 
progress of the last three hundred years would have been 
far greater, and of afar higher order than it actually has 
been. In such case, moral and spiritual progress would 
have kept pace with material progress, and society would 
have reflected the lofty principles, the free spirit, and 
the sublime charity of our holy religion, instead of being as 
it is a pale reflex of Greco-Roman society. 

It is only common justice to bear these facts in mind. 
Under the thousand years that Catholicity was the pre- 
dominant religion of Europe, society advanced from the 
barbarism of the sixth century to the comparatively high 
civilization of the sixteenth. This proves that the Church is 
not unfavorable to the progress of civilization, and that 
whatever defects there may have been in the civiliza- 
tion of the sixteenth century, she was not answerable for 
them. It was not the Church that had reduced a civilized 
people to a barbarous people ; it was not the Church that 
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seated the Barbarians on the ruins of the ancient civiliza- 
tion ; it was not the Church that gave those Barbarians 
their barbarous manners, their cruel, or their lawless dis- 
positions, their savage customs, their impatience of re- 
straint, and their contempt of the arts and refinements of 
civilized life. They had them all before her, and brought 
them with them or borrowed them from Pagan Rome ; and 
it was precisely against them! that she had for one thou- 
sand years to strugele ; ; and struggle she did with super- 
natural energy, and not without effect t. Protestantism has 
had no such struggle. It has had no barbarous people to 
convert, at least it has converted and civilized none. It has 
taken no people from the depths of barbarism and brought 
them up even to a half-civilized state. It exterminates 
the savage or the barbarian when it comes in contact with 
him ; it never civilizes or Christianizes him. It has founded 
no state. The nations that are Protestant were old states, 
organized long before Luther, and as regularly organized as 
they are now. Protestantism commenced with powerful 
civilized states, and has, under the temporal order, had 
nothing to do, but to suffer them to continue the direction 
they had previously received, and develop the principles 
and institutions already established. Yet the result ob- 
tained, rating it as high as any Protestant can have the 
conscience to rate it, falls far short of what the previous 
progress had given us the right to expect. Protestantism 
has lent those principles and institutions no force, and has 
really proved an obstacle to their natural development and 
growth. 

“From that day, Protestant Christianity has been 
the representative of freedom, freedom first in the do- 
main of conscience, and then consequently in philosophy, 
art, science, church, and state.’ Freedom of conscience 
in Protestant countries to reject the Pope and Councils, to 
form sects, and to persecute Catholics, conceded, but not 
in ony other respect, for in no other respect do Protestants 
themselves, as a body, recognize freedom in the domain of 
conscience. “Freedom in philosophy.” There is just as 
much freedom since Luther as before, and that is all. Men 
in the domain of philosophy, as long as they confined them- 
selves within that domain, were always free. St. Anselm, 
St. Thomas, St. Bonaventura, philosophized as freely 
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as Bacon or Leibnitz, Hobbes or Locke, Reid or Hegel, and 
far more profoundly and justly. Freedom in the “ arts.” 
We do not understand the claim put forth by the Reviewer. 
Art is not Protestant, and while we do not pretend that all 
the great artists of the modern world have been exemplary 
Catholics, we deny that a great Protestant artist in any 
department of art can be named. Moreover the impulse 
to both art and science was given prior to Luther, and we 
believe Leo X. did not deny to art any reasonable freedom. 
Freedom in the “church.” In the Catholic Church, there 
is about the same degree of freedom and restraint that there 
was before the Reformation. In some respects, however, 
the abuses introduced and sustained by Protestantism, have 
led to the adoption of a more stringent discipline than was 
previously necessary. In the Protestant “church,” the 
claim is absurd, for there was no Protestant church be- 
fore, and there is none now. There are Protestant sects, 
establishments, conventicles, temples, but no Protestant 
church, except by courtesy. As for freedom in religion, 

we have seen what that is among Protestants ; as for the 
internal discipline which the so-cailed Evangelical sects 
exercise over their members, it is far more stringent than 
any known amongst Catholics; and as for arbitrary au- 
thority exercised ‘Without responsibility or control, you will 
find it in its perfection in the Methodist bishops ‘and con- 
ferences, It is carrying the joke a little too far for a Meth- 
odist to talk of freedom in the church. Whoever knows 
the Book of Discipline, or the constitution John Wesley 

gave to the sect he founded, will listen with impatience to 
a Methodist claiming freec lom i in religious matters. Of all 
the Protestant sects lam acquainted with,—and, if what 
is the stock charge against me be true, I must be 
acquainted with a large portion of them,—the Methodists 
have the least freedom, and are subjected to the most strin- 
gent discipline. They are more enslaved than even the 
Presbyterians. Freedom in the “state.” There is nota 
Protestant state in the world that has introduced into its 
constitution a principle of freedom not contained in it 
before the Reformation. We in this country have done 
nothing but embody the great principles of natural right 
and justice, developed and defended by all the great Catho- 
lic doctors from St. Augustine down to the Spanish Jesuit, 
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Suarez. So all this fanfaronade about freedom proves to 
be—fanfaronade, 

“Tt reared the throne of reason on the broken power of 
bigotry and intolerance, and supported it by order, justice, 
and truth.” Indeed ! Where does that throne stand ? Can 
you point me to its locality ? “ The ruins of bigotry and 
intolerance.” Why, my dear brother, do you really 
fancy that Protestants are free from bigotry and intoler- 
ance ? Pray, what meaning do you attach to these cabalis- 
tic terms? A Methodist talking against bigotry and 
intolerance ! That is capital. It proves, what we began 
by intimating, that he has come to the conclusion that 
Baal is God, and the Lord is not God, and consequently 
reverses the ordinary signification of words,—fulfilling thus 
the prophecy that ‘the time would come when the churl 
should be called liberal, bitter sweet, evil good ; the liberal 
a churl, sweet bitter, and good evil. The Reviewer's 
whole article is written in defiance of reason and common 
sense, of truth and justice, and is an.open display of narrow- 
minded bigotry and intolerance. What is the dark-lantern 
movement in this country, but an outrageous exhibition of 
bigotry and intolerance, seeking to obtain the strong arm 
of power ? Because you are blind, do you fancy nobody 
can see? What strange hallucination has seized our 
Protestant friends that they imagine that they respect the 
authority of reason, and are liberal, free from bigotry and 
intolerance ? 

But think of a Methodist talking about erecting “ the 
throne of reason.” The Methodist is a descendant of the 
old Montanists, and places his religion in feeling, in senti- 
ment, in the operation of the spirit, with which reason has 
nothing to do. The Methodist “ Elder” does not, at least 
did not in my boyhood, address the reason, the understand- 
ing, the judgment. He appealed only to the feelings, the 
sensitive soul, the animal passions, and labored to magne- 
tize his hearers, and throw them into convulsions. Ask a 
pious Methodist woman, why she believes, she answers, “ I 
know.” How do you know? ‘“O 1 feel it here,” putting 
her hand over where her heart ought to be. Every body 
knows that Methodism is a species of wild fanaticism, 
without reason, method, or rule, in which mere animal feel- 
ing is dignified with the name of piety, religion. And yet 
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here is a Methodist talking in grandiloquent terms about 
the emancipation of the mind, rearing the throne of rea- 
son, and freedom in philosophy, arts, science, &c. Does 
he forget that the founder of his sect eschewed art as pro- 
fane, and forbid all ornaments even of the temple of worship 
as savoring of pride and vanity? Does he forget that the 
male and female attire he prescribed was the reverse of 
artistic? Does he forget that Wesley forbids the erecting 
of steeples to the meeting-house, prohibits church bells, and 
instrumental music, except that through the nose? He 
required his people to eschew every thing partaking of the 
arts or graces, and intended them to bea simple and plain 
people. The meeting-house was to be, as a wag once 
expressed it in my hearing, “not the Lord’s house, 
but the Lord’s barn.” He somewhere tells us that though 
he could vie with the great orators of antiquity, he did not 
dare to adopt the arts of human eloquence, that he allowed 
himself to use only plain, simple speech, and not the enti- 
cing words of human wisdom. ‘The last thing the Metho- 
dists would have done in my boyhood, when I knew them 
well, and went often to hear their ministers hold forth in 
school-houses, in barns, and in groves, would have been 
to praise Methodism because it favored human learning and 
human science, art and philosophy, and reared the throne 
of reason on the ruins of bigotry and intolerance. The 
Methodist ministers I knew in my younger days were more 
remarkable for their lungs and cavernous voices than for 
their learning or love of art, and for their fat sleek horses 
than for their science or philosophy. They hardly knew 
the word reason ; they spoke disparagingly of human 
science and learning, of art and culture, and depended 
solely on the gifts of the Spirit. It was a Methodist minis- 
ter, I believe, who, when found not able to read, and being 
asked how he managed to preach, answered, “‘O, mother 
reads, and I ’spounds and ’splains.” A change would seem 
to have come over the Methodists within the last twenty 
or thirty years, but if they are right now they were wrong 
then. Iam willing toadmit that they have latterly estab- 
lished three or four respectable academies and colleges, and 
in the older settled parts of the country are somewhat less 
uncivilized than they were, and shout, rant, and jump 
less, and split fewer pulpits. They have certainly made 
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considerable progress, for which we give them all due 
credit. They are growing respectable, and losing many of 
the peculiarities of primitive Methodism ; but they must 
not suppose that the Protestant world started in the six- 
teenth century from so low a point as they did in the 
eighteenth, or that the progress they have made since the 
last century is a fair measure of that made by the Protes- 
tant world. The man may know more than the child, and 
yet have little reason to boast of his progress. They are 
yet far below the level of the sixteenth century, and not 
quite up to the highest level reached by the more advanced 
Protestant sects. 

In the statements which follow the Baalic character of 
the writer’s views and assertions are so manifest, and the 
points raised have been so frequently and so recently dis- 
cussed in these pages, that we must pass them over. In 
our last Review we reduced the boasted superiority of 
Protestant nations to its just dimensions, and showed that 
it lies in the natural order alone. We do not deny the 
material greatness of the British empire, but it is a great- 
ness that requires only the natural virtues, and if it says 
nothing against, it says nothing for Christianity. With 
regard 1 to this country we shall take an early occasion to 
compare the progress in civilization made here since the 
landing of the Pilgrims from the Mayfiower, with the pro- 
gress effected by Catholicity in Spanish America, It must 
be borne in mind that the immense majority of the popu- 
lation of all Spanish America are the descendants of the 
Indians who possessed it before the European colonization. 
We shall institute the inquiry, not whether the population 
of Spanish America as a whole is on a level with the popu- 
lation of the United States, but whether the United States 
can show any work done for civilization, starting with the 
high civilization of our fathers, to compare with that of 
raising the Indian population from the point where Cortes 
and Pizarro found them, to that where they now are? This 
inquiry, if we mistake not, will put a quietus upon our 
boasts of Anglo-Saxon civilization. At any rate it will pre- 
sent a contrast between Catholicity and Protestantism, on 
the very points on which the former is condemned, ‘and 
the latter eulogized, that will be by no means flattering to 
our anti-Catholic declaimers. We have multiplied and 
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enlarged our borders, but it may be doubted whether in 
true civilization we have advanced on that of the original 
colonists ; indeed I fear facts will compel us to acknow- 
ledge that we have even retrograded. We are richer, more 
numerous, more luxurious, but we are, I fear, less highly 
civilized, less thoroughly trained, less moral, less energetic, 
less manly, than our ancestors. We have exterminated 
the Indians or driven them beyond the frontier settlements ; 
we have in no instance worth naming Christianized or civ- 
ilized them, and adopted them as an integral portion of our 
population. We can show nothing that we have done for 
them in the way of civilization. But the Spaniards did not 
exterminate the Indian population, The Church by her 
missionaries went among them, Christianized them, infused 
into-them the elements of civilization, and eley ated them 
not to the level of the European, for she has not yet done 
that, but to their present condition, which is far above 
that in which she found them. Now here is a positive 
work done by Catholicity on this Continent ; we demand 
what Protestantism, working not with savages, but with 
highly civilized Europeans or their descendants, has to 
show as an offset to this? We propose this question to 
our Methodist Reviewer, and leave him for the present to 
ponder on it. Perhaps, when we meet him again, he will 
deal less in rhodomontade. 

“Where are schools?” Schools are more numer- 
ous in France, Austria, and Rome, than in Great Britain, 
and also, we believe, in Turkey and China than in any 
Protestant country. The attention of Protestants has but 
recently been directed to education, only since the fright 
the Protestant governments got by the French Revolution, 
and education is as general among Catholics as it is among 
Protestants. Where are “ Bibles?” We answer, almost 
exclusively among Catholics. The book the Protestants 
call the Bible is not the true Bible. “An unfettered 
press?” You will find it in England, the United States, 
and Belgium, one a Protestant country, one professing no 
religion, one a Catholic country, so far as the great ma- 
jority of the people are concerned. You will find in France, 
which is not a Protestant country, a press free on all sub- 
jects, except the government. ‘The highest toned mo- 
rality ?” Certainly not in Protestant states, “ The purest 
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form of Christianity.” That involves the question whether 
Catholicity or Protestantism is Christianity. If Catholicity 
is Christianity, as we hold, the purest form, and the only 
form of Christianity is to be found in all countries where 
the Church is, and nowhere else. If the writer had asked 
where are the foulest and impurest heresies to be found, we 
should answer at once, even taking him for judge,—in Pro- 
testant nations. ‘All these things,”—the reverse of what 
the Reviewer means,—“ are so patent to observation and of 
a kind so calculated to catch the attention, that sophistry 
must be artful, and judgment perverse, if the mind fails to 
be convinced.” And yet we can hardly hope that the mind 
of the Methodist Reviewer will not remain unconvinced, 
though we have shown that his statements are untrue and 
his reasoning inconclusive. 

So much in regard to Protestantism as the representa- 
tive of the freedom, intelligence, and morality of the world, 
its philosophy, art, science, and progress in general. Turn 
we now from the bright picture of the Protestant system, 
which asserts Baal to be God, to the dark and gloomy pic- 
ture of the Catholic world, which still persists in saying 
that the Lord is God, and as for me and my house we will 
serve him. “Opposed to this principle, is spiritual des- 
potism in deadly hostility to Protestant freedom, and rally- 
ing for the most part under the standard of the Pope.” 
There is, then, some little spiritual despotism that does not 
rally “under the standard of the Pope.” That is some 
comfort. ‘‘ Poorly disguised under the mask of Chris- 
tianity the Roman Catholic hierarchy stands demonstrated 
by its history, its principles, and assumptions, to be a grand 
consolidated conspiracy against both religion and liberty.” 
The writer concedes it to be grand ; there is a drop of com- 
fort in that too, for it at least is not a mean and petty 
conspiracy against religion and liberty like the Methodist 
hierarchy, and its pet, the Know-Nothing party. “It is 
worldly ambition.” But you forget, my dear sir, that 
your standing charge against our Church is that she neg- 
lects the world, and that in the race for sensible goods she 
is far outstripped by Protestantism. ‘‘ Ungodly ambition.” 
Supposing Baal to be God, agreed. ‘“‘ With the mere skin 
of piety.” In the Methodistic sense, agreed again. The 
Church does not confound piety with sensuality. ‘‘ Defiant 
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of God,”—that is, of Baal, quite true. ‘“ The most deadly 
enemy of man.” In the sense of being his best and only 
real friend, true, nothing more true. One only needs to 
take the contrary of what you say, to have the truth. 

“Tn the name of Christ it has remorselessly grasped power 
which Christ refused.” How does the Reviewer know that ? 
“ Claiming to be his vicegerent on earth, it has proclaimed 
doctrines which Christ never taught.” Whence did you 
learn that ? You assert it ; she denies it, and wherein is 
your assertion better than her denial ? You have for your 
assertion at best only your private judgment, and she at 
worst has her private judgment against you, and her pri- 
vate judgment, on any ground you choose to put it, is equal 
to yours. You are of yesterday. My grandfather was the 
contemporary of the founder of your sect, nay, even my 
mother might have known him. You are only the illegiti- 
mate offspring of the Anglican Establishment, itself of ille- 
gitimate birth. Your sect is self-constituted, and nobody 
can be silly enough to suppose that either our Lord or his 
Apostles founded the so-called ‘“‘ Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” Whatever may be said of the Catholic Church, 
it is certain that yours isa man-made church, and that you 
have no authority to decide what our Lord did or did not 
teach. You have no divine commission, and in the Church 
of God are simply nobody. 

But see the admirable consistency of this man. He 
calls the Church a usurper because she claims authority to 
decide what Christ did and did not teach ; yet, in the very 
sentence quoted, he claims for himself and undertakes to 
exercise this very same authority. When he says the 
Church has proclaimed doctrines Christ never taught, does 
he not assume the authority to decide what Christ did and 
did not teach? Who then is the usurper? If he says 
he has no authority, then his assertion is merely his opinion, 
and entitled to no consideration ; if he says he has it, he 
must show us his commission. “‘ Sanctioned enormities which 
drew forth his severest censures.” Who made you a judge 
in the matter? Who authorized you to say what Christ 
did or did not censure ? ‘Sanctioned enormities.” In the 
eyes of a worshipper of Baal, be it so; in the eyes of the 
Christian, the worshipper of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that is for you to prove. “Imposed burdens 
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intolerable to be borne.” Intolerable to those who say 
Baal is God, very likely ; but at worst she imposes no bur- 
dens so heavy as those imposed by your sect on its mem- 
bers. ‘‘Instead of peace it has brought the sword.” The 
very thing our Lord said he had come todo. “ Think not,” 
said he, ‘I am come to bring peace on earth, yea, a sword 
rather.” “ Instead of consolation, wretchedness and despair.” 
To the enemies of Christ and worshippers of Baal, be it 
so ; to others it is false. “‘ And yet its pernicious errors are 
so interwoven with the truth, and the monstrous usurpa- 
tions so covered with the sacred form of Christ, that the 
eyes of a large proportion of Christendom are still held that 
they see not its true character.” How do you know, dear 
brother, that you yourself see its true character, and that what 
you call errors are not God’s truths? Are you infallible ? 
May it not be your eyes that “are held,” and not ours ? 
“The battle between these two contending systems has 
hitherto been waged at a distance from us. Confidence in 
our own safety, and belief in the impossibility of disturbing 
the strong foundations on which our religious liberties rest, 
have made us in a measure indifferent to the struggles 
of liberty abroad. We have forgotten, too, what our 
fathers suffered.” Your fathers, sir, if they suffered perse- 
cution at all, suffered it from the hands of Protestants 
alone. Neither they nor you have received wrong at our 
hands. But to hear this man talk one would think that 
Protestants have been the firm champions of religious liber- 
ty, and the sweet, innocent sufferers in its cause. Why, 
he really has the effrontery to appeal to history. Does the 
poor man in his self-delusion suppose we cannot read his- 
tory as well ashe? Does he suppose that we are ignorant 
of the persecutions and the inherent persecuting spirit of 
the party with which he identifies himself? Does he im- 
agine that he is proving Protestantism to be the friend of 
religious liberty, by invoking its spirit in a war of extermi- 
nation against Catholics? He is evidently aiming to 
arouse the Protestant feeling of this country against Cath- 
olics, and to deprive us of equal liberty with Protestants. 
Can he not understand that the religious liberty which he 
asserts is simply the liberty of Protestantism to trample on 
the Church? Because we resist being trampled on by 
Protestants, does he accuse us of persecuting them ? 
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“So strong thus far has been the tide of Papal immi- 
gration from the old world, that Rome has already com- 
menced the work of recasting our institutions to suit her 
schemes of ecclesiastical aggression.” Does the writer 
really believe this, or does he say it merely for effect ? 
If the former, let him talk no more of Protestant intelli- 
gence ; if the latter, let him be silent as to Protestant 
morality. The whole statement is nonsense. What does 
Rome want to recast ourinstitutions for? ‘‘ Her ecclesi- 
astical aggressions,’—on what ? Her ecclesiastical system 
is fixed, the power of her bishops defined, and there is 
here no motive for aggression, and nothing on which to 
make ecclesiastical aggression. What is there in our in- 
stitutions Rome would wish to change ?_ Use the power 
of the Republic to put down Protestants, or to deprive 
them of their freedom to remain Protestants? Do you 
suppose she is so silly as to attempt any thing of that 
sort ? Protestants have been here from the first settle- 
ment of the country, and have the full civil right to re- 
main here as Protestants. It is not the principle or the 
practice of the Church to enter a country where another 
religion has had before her entrance a legal right to exist, 
to gain by intrigue, or inany other way, the government, 
and then use it to suppress the old religion. That is the 
Protestant, not the Catholic method of proceeding. 

“ Free schools, free presses, free Bibles, free speech, 
and free thought, are the natural supports of the great 
principle of Protestantism ; and these, therefore, in some 
way must be subject to her regulation.” p. 36. If 
Almighty God has given her the power and made it her 
duty to regulate them, what have you to object ? If she 
does what you allege, you must prove that she has no 
authority from God to do it, before you can conclude any 
thing from it to her prejudice. “ Free schools.” Would 
you, a Methodist, send your children to a school taught by 
infidels, in which the books used were filled with slanders 
on Methodism, and in which your children would be trained 
up to despise the religion of their father and mother, to 
deny revelation, to deny God, and all moral distinctions ? 
And what would you think of the man who should accuse 
you, because opposed to such schools, of being opposed to 
tree schools, and to education ? You would think of him 
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just what we think of you. Nay, would you send your 
children to Catholic schools, in which they would be likely 
to be trained up Catholics? Of course not. But you 
cannot hold Catholicity in greater horror than we hold 
your Methodism. It is not to free schools we object ; it is 
not to education we object ; but the sort of education you 
give in your free schools. You blame us for acting on 
the very principle on which you yourselves act. Why have 
the Methodists established schools, seminaries, colleges of 
their own, under the regulation of their own sect ? Why 
do they not send their children to schools and colleges un- 
der the exclusive control of Episcopalians, Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Unitarians, Universalists, or Mormons ? 

“‘ Free presses.” Whether the Church likes or dis- 
likes them, it is certain the Methodists are opposed to 
them. The Methodists, as a sect, have their own Book 
Concern, and superintend their own publications. It is 
understood that the members of the sect are to restrict 
their purchases of books to the works issued by their own 
Book Concern, and that they are not to purchase even 
books approved by the sect if issued by other publishers ; at 
least this was the case some time since. As to journalism, 
the Methodists allow it no freedom ; all the journais of 
the denomination are under the control of the denomina- 
tion. The Methodist Quarterly Review belongs to the 
Book Concern, and the editor is designated by the autho- 
rity of the sect, and is simply its agent. He has nothing 
of the freedom we have as the editor of a Catholic Review. 
The only restraint we are under is the restraint of con- 
science itself; but he must conform to the will of his em- 
ployers or be dismissed. As to the press itself, there is 
a question whether the censorship shall be exercised before 
or after publication, not yet settled ; but there is none as 
to the propriety of the censorship itself. Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Spain, Belgium, Sardinia, and 
ove or two German States, recognize the liberty of the 
press, but punish or profess to punish the misuse of its 
liberty. Other states continue to exercise a previous cen- 
sorship ; which is the better system I am not called upon 
to decide. 

The Reviewer is terribly scandalized at a recent publi- 
cation of the Patriarch of Venice. 
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“Tf any one supposes that Rome is more tolerant of the press 
now than formerly, let him read the ‘ Circular of Pietro Amerilo 
Matti, by the mercy of God, Patriarch of Venice, to his beloved 
sons, the booksellers, publishers, and true believers, residing in the 
city and diocese,’ issued so recently as December 31, 1855. This 
fulmination follows directly in the wake of the Concordat just 
granted to the pope by the ‘ most pious’ Emperor of Austria, and 
is the first signal gun to warn all impracticable sons of the Church, 
as well as heretics, of what they are now to expect. We extract a 
couple of paragraphs. 

“* No one, be he priest or layman, will be allowed, without err men | 
obtaining permission from our ecclesiastical “ censure,” to publish either as 
author, printer, or vender, any work either directly or indirectly touching 
on religion or morality, or specially treating of the Liturgy, or of any other 
subject. It is also forbidden to introduce any book whatever from other 
countries, without having applied for and obtained the approbation of the 
ecclesiastical “‘ Censure Office,” excepting in such cases where the book has 
been marked as being among the works which are permitted. 

““* Should any person dare publicly or privately to sell books, prints, or 
paintings, which are prohibited by the Church, or could be prejudicial to 
religion or morality, be it known unto him, that we will not only sup- 
press such illicit sale ourselves, but will also call in the arm of the civil 
power, which the monarch has placed at the disposal of the Church to our 
assistance.’ 


“ What this arm of the ‘ civil power’ means, the unhappy vic- 
tims of priestly despotism in Austria understand full well. 

“It is not the sudden overthrow among us of the rights and im- 
munities of Protestant liberty, that we fear; open and direct assault 
would defeat its own aim. Rome understands too well the laws of 
human nature. She saps and mines by slow approaches. What 
cannot be accomplished in a year may yield perhaps to a genera- 
tion or a century. The ages are hers. Like the painter Zeuxis, she 
works ‘ for eternity.’”—pp. 36, 37. 


The words “of any other subject,’ understood in 
the universal sense, and as indicating the extent of the 
ecclesiastical prohibition, could not have been in the origi- 
nal, for they transcend the canons of the Church, and 
imply a power the canons do not confer on the Patriarch. 
The rest of the prohibitory sentence is no more than is 
claimed by every Evangelical sect. The canons of the 
Church prohibit, indeed, the publication of works touching 
faith, discipline, or worship, by a layman or simple priest, 
without the permission of the proper authority ; but these 
canons are simply penal laws. I can publish what I please 
at my own risk. If what I publish contains nothing in- 
compatible with ‘faith, morals, discipline, or worship, I incur 
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no censure ; if I publish something against one or another 
of these I must submit to the penalty of having my publi- 
cation placed on the Index and being excommunicated if 
I refuse to correct or retract the erroneous matter. The 
same rule obtains substantially amongst the so-called Evan- 
gelical sects. The Methodists would excommunicate from 
their communion the layman or “ elder” who should pub- 
lish any thing against the Methodist Book of Discipline 
and refuse to retract it. The Presbyterians would excom- 
municate the minister or layman who should do the same 
with regard to their Confession of Faith. The previous 
censorship is chiefly a protection to the author, for it 
enables him to throw the responsibility, in great measure, 
from himself on to his censors. Thus for years, for my 
own protection, I submitted all my theological articles to 
the revision of authority before their publication ; I do 
not do it now, because I choose to bear the responsibility 
myself alone. 

The Patriarch of Venice, in his ecclesiastical capacity, 
could not prohibit the introduction of foreign books ; all 
he could do was to forbid Catholics within his jurisdiction 
to read them. The introduction or non-introduction is a 
matter that falls exclusively within the jurisdiction of the 
civil power. What that power prohibits or does not pro- 
hibit in Venice or any other Catholic state, is nothing to 
me ; for, as a Catholic, I am not bound to defend the 
legislation or administration of Catholic any more than ot 
Protestant States. The principle involved in the Patriarch’s 
circular is wise and just. The Church is bound to look 
after the faith and morals of her children, and if she 
allows her children to buy and sell and read without 
restraint, bad books, books prejudicial to religion and 
morals, our Protestant saints would set up a universal 
clamor against her for her alleged profligacy and disregard 
of religion and morals. There are classes of books, prints, 
and paintings, as the Reviewer well knows, which our laws 
forbid to be sold publicly or privately. Would the Reviewer 
think it wrong even for a Methodist Bishop to tell his 
people not to sell them, for he was determined to prose- 
cute every man he found doingit ? Protestants, when it 
concerns what a Protestant may do in the bosom of his 
sect, exercise as rigid a supervision over the reading of their 
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members as the Church does, The Reviewer himself would 
not contend that all sorts of books, including irreligious, 
immoral, and infidel books, are proper even for Methodists. 
Would he recommend Methodists to read Tom Paine’s 
Age of Reason, Volney’s Ruins, Voltaire’s Philosophical 
Dictionary, Jacques et son Maitre, and La Religieuse of 
Diderot, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, or Moore’s Little’s 
Poems, to say nothing of the vile publications circulated 
secretly for the very purpose of corrupting the heart and 
inflaming the senses of our youth ? Nay, would he not at 
least admonish them not to read even Catholic books, and 
to be on their guard against the seductions of Rome ? 
Then what has he to complain of in the Patriarch of 
Venice ? 

One almost loses his patience with these Protestant de- 
claimers against the Church. They cry out with all their 
force against the Church, accuse her of usurpation, of 
tyranny, of spiritual despotism, whenever she takes any 
step for the maintenance of the religion and morality of 
her children, or seeks to secure the peace and order of the 
state. Yet they know well enough that without disci- 
pline, without wholesome laws, restraining licentiousness 
and punishing vice and crime, society cannot exist. If 
the Church within her sphere, or a Catholic state within 
its sphere, attempts any thing of the sort, their love of 
liberty is outraged, and they call upon the whole Protestant 
world to come and put down these “ Romanists.” What 
is it they want ? Ofcourse, to prevent religion and moral- 
ity from flourishing in Catholic states, to corrupt the 
morals of Catholics, to ripen the Catholic populations for 
sedition, rebellion, revolution, to render it impossible for 
Catholic governments to exercise their ordinary functions 
as governments, and to render the very existence of society 
in Catholic states impracticable. This is what English 
and American Protestantism is aiming at, and if it could 
only effect it, wouldn’t it have a triumphant argument 
against the Church? ‘The real significance of all these 
charges against the Church is that she pursues her own 
course without consulting the wishes or the interests of 
Protestantism, and has not the least disposition in the 
world to avoid doing her duty in order to give her enemies 
an advantage over her. 
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“ What this arm of the civil power means, the un- 
happy victims of priestly despotism in Austria understand 
full well.” Is there any priestly despotism in calling upon 
the government to prevent the sale of books that strike at 
the foundation of religion and morals ? Is it priestly des- 
potism to call upon the civil power to punish gambling, 
adultery, theft, robbery, murder ? Victims of priestly 
despotism in Austria! Who are they? Name them. 
But you cannot. Austria is of all Catholic states pre- 
cisely the one in which the clergy have had the least 
power, and even the late Concordat does not secure to 
the Church in the Austrian empire the freedom and inde- 
pendence she has in these United States. Civil despotism 
there has been in Austria, and it has had its victims, 
but priestly despotism there- has not been. The censor- 
ship has existed and exists still in Austria ; yet its prac- 
tical effect has been not to prevent the circulation of Pro- 
testant, infidel, or immoral publications, but the publica- 
tion of Catholic works, and to discourage Catholic authors. 
Anti-Catholic books were connived at ; Catholic books were 
prohibited, lest they should disturb the Protestant minor- 
ity. Wherever the state has established a censorship 
Catholic thought and intelligence alone have suffered from 
it. What this wise and learned Methodist Reviewer lays 
to the charge of the Church belongs to the state. He is 
an unreasonable man, and blames the Church for the very 
despotism of which she is the first victim, and pretends 
that the despotism which the state exercises over her, is a 
despotism which she exercises over the state. We won- 
der not that he should say, “ Baal is God, and I will serve 
him.” 

‘Tt is not the sudden overthrow of the rights and im- 
munities of Protestant liberty, we fear.” To hear this man 
talk, one would suppose that he really imagines that 
Catholics are engaged in a dangerous conspiracy against 
the liberty of Protestants. Nero set Rome on fire, 
fiddled while it was burning, and charged the crime upon 
the Christians. 


“ Ecoute : c'est Néro qui met le feu dans Rome, 
Luiméme ! II nous fallait des coupables: c’est vous 
Qu’on a choisis: Fuyez, ou vous périrez tous.” 
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You are conspiring against the liberty of the country, 
and you would direct public vengeance against Catholics 
as Nero did. It is well; it shows who were your ances- 
tors, and who were ours. 

“The ages are hers. Like Zeuxis, she works ‘for 
eternity.’” The first truth we have found in the article. 
The ages are hers, and she will live and bring forth chil- 
dren to her heavenly Spouse, long after the very name of 
Methodism shall be forgotten. She works for eternity, like 
her Master, not for time. Would our Methodist saint have 
her work for the temporal instead of the eternal ? Like 
Baalam, the poor man opened his mouth to curse, but was 
forced by a higher Power to utter a blessing. What he 
intended for a cutting reproach proves to be the highest 
eulogy he could pronounce.- The Church does work for 
eternity, and thus obeys Him who commands us to “ labor 
not for the meat that perisheth, but for that which endureth 
unto everlasting life.” 


“If such a church were the true representative of Christ on earth, 
then would infidelity have whereon to stand. Infidelity to Cnrist 
would be duty to God. The infidelity of the eighteenth century 
was the insurrection of reason, not against truth ; not against Chris- 
tianity ; but against that mockery of it, which had stolen its name, 
that huge hypocrisy which, in the livery of Heaven, blasphemed the 
Almighty, trampled on his servants, and practically nullified every 
virtue which the Almighty has taught. The jeers of Voltaire, 
Diderot, and the Encyclopzdists were a tribute to truth. The 
infinite scorn which in such terrible measure was heaped upon the 
pope and the whole papal system was a tribute to the truth. It 
sprang from a just conception of the holiness, wisdom, and justice of 
that God whose character was slandered and caricatured by the 
character and principles of the pretended successor of the chief of 
the apostles.”—p. 41. 


Another evidence that our Reviewer insists that Baal is 
God. The infidelity of the eighteenth century attacked 
the Bible as well as the Church ; it made war avowedly 
on Christ himself, and its war-cry was Ecrasez U' Infame. 
It denied all divine revelation, denied the whole super- 
natural order, the immortality of the soul, and moral 
accountability, and under the name of reason deified pas- 
sion, fitly represented by a prostitute. “The jeers of Vol- 
taire, Diderot, aud the Encyclopzdists were a tribute to 
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truth.” Does the writer really know what he says? Is 
he aware that those jeers were directed against every thing 
which even he, if he calls himself a Christian, and believes 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, the Redeemer of man- 
kind, holds sacred ? If our Church be true, we grant in- 
fidelity has, as opposition to her, something to stand on ; 
but if Protestantism, as this writer represents it, were true, 
it would have nothing to oppose and no motive to make 
war on Christianity, for in that case Christianity and 
infidelity would be one and the same thing. This convert- 
ing Christianity to infidelity as the readiest way of con- 
verting infidels to Christianity, may do for a Methodist, 
but it will not do for a Catholic. The writer may persuade 
an intelligent unbeliever that Protestantism is infidelity, 
but he will never persuade him that it is Christianity. 
The common sense of the world has long since decided that 
Christianity and Catholicity are identical, and it is rare 
that a man who is really in earnest to be a Christian, if 
possessed of ordinary means of intelligence, finds a resting 
place outside of the Catholic Church. Protestantism under 
a purely religious point of view, has no hold on the world, 
and it is supported mainly as a political and social system, 
and under a religious name, perhaps as a compromise be- 
tween heaven and earth, eternity and time, God and the 
devil. Many worthy people, no doubt, think it will an- 
swer the purposes of religion, and that by it they may 
provide for future contingencies without that renunciation 
of this world and of sensual gratifications demanded by 
Catholicity. But the man who has no religion, who has no 
Protestant connections, who is convinced of the necessity 
of religion for his soul’s sake, not merely to whitewash a 
damaged reputation or to give him respectability in the 
eyes of the world, and knowing the difference between 
Protestantism and Catholicity, will never think of em- 
bracing Protestantism. He will regard it as too much or 
too little. Being in earnest he must have reality instead 
of asham. Gentiles, Pagans, Jews, Mussulmans embrace 
Catholicity ; very rarely Protestantism, and perhaps never 
except from a worldly motive. The notion of the writer 
that the unbeliever would be attracted by Protestantism 
rather than by Catholicity is true only on the supposition 
that the unbeliever wishes to gain the credit of being a 
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Christian without giving up his unbelief. If he wishes to 
become really a Christian and to believe and practise in 
all things according to the word of God, he will turn from 
Protestantism with loathing and disgust. 

“ True religious faith cannot co-exist with this tyranny.” 
A living faith, a faith that works by love, cannot co-exist 
in the same breast with this or any other tyranny, we 
agree, and therefore we never look for true religious faith 
among Methodists, “The essential element of faith is 
freedom of opinion.” Is the writer aware that in this 
assertion he writes in blessed ignorance of the meaning of 
the words he uses? The school in which he was educated 
must have been a free and easy school. Faith is impossible 
as an act without free will, but it has nothing to-do with 
opinion free or unfree. The essential element of faith on 
its natural side is reason, on its supernatural side, it is 
divine grace, the gift of God. Its essential character is 
certainty, a firm persuasion of mind that excludes doubt. 
The essential character of opinion is uncertainty, doubtful- 
ness. Opinion may or may not be true, but which, there is 
no authority to decide. To make freedom of opinion es- 
sential to faith is to make faith essentially freedom to be 
uncertain, to doubt, which is simple nonsense, since it is 
the essence of faith to exclude doubt and give certainty. 

In matters of faith there is and can be no freedom to 
doubt, because no man is or can be free to doubt the word 
of God ; in matters of opinion all men are free, and the 
Church asserts full freedom for all her children. Protes- 
tants do not very well understand this, for Protestantism can 
draw no intelligible distinction between faith and opinion. 
The only alternatives for them are spiritual despotism and 
spiritual license. If they demand assent to creeds and 
confessions they practise spiritual despotism ; if they reject 
all creeds and confessions, really not merely in name, we 
mean,—they declare all doctrines indifferent, and assert 
spiritual license. They then place, as to faith, as to doc- 
trine, the believer and the unbeliever, John Wesley and 
Thomas Paine, on the same footing. There is no help for 
them. They must do one or the other, although we are 
aware that they seek to do both, and both at once. 

“Tn denying the rights of conscience, Rome arrays her- 
self against the eternal principles of man’s moral nature.” 
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p. 44. But it is not yet proved that she denies the rights 
of conscience. We say she does not. She asserts them, 
and she alone asserts them. Her struggles with the tem- 
poral powers, which so scandalize our Protestant saints, 
have all been struggles on her part to maintain the freedom 
of conscience against the despotism of the state. Protes- 
tants rarely respect the rights of conscience in Catholics. 
The Reviewer would surrender his own freedom of conscience 


to the mob to obtain the power to oppress the consciences 
of Catholics. 


But here is something which throws the Reviewer into 
an ecstasy of delight. 


“Tf a test were wanted of the comparative truth of Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism, perhaps no better one could be found than 
the standard of morals which prevails in countries long subject to 
the influence of these different systems. Let us seek an experimen- 
tum crucis in the statistics of crime as presented in the official and 
governmental reports of the different states of Europe. To go into 
this inquiry fully, would be impossible in a brief essay. But a table 
is at hand, found in Seymour’s “ Evenings with Romanists,” which 
will be sufficient for our purpose. What is true of one grade of 
crime, and that the chief, will doubtless hold true of all, unless it can 
be shown—a thing which will not be pretended—that peculiar cir- 
cumstances gave excessive development to that grade. The table is 
compiled from public reports of the crime of murder. The average 
annual per cent in Protestant England is compared with that of 
eleven Roman Catholic states, and is as follows : 

Roman Catholic Ireland, . ‘ - > 19 to the million. 

‘ Belgium, ; ° ° cu Bis 
Frauce, 
Austria, 
Bavaria, 
Sardinia, 
Lombardy, 
Tuscany, 

The Papal States, 

Roman Catholic Sicily, 

‘* Naples, 

Protestant ENGLAND, 


“ Never were figures more eloquent or convincing. Nor are we 
surprised. The argument from experience sustains the deductions 
of reason. Under the keeping of such a system of falsehood, what 
but vice, moral stagnation, and intellectual imbecility, could be ex- 
pected? The Bible is forbidden to send its searching light into the 
dark caverns of individual and social iniquity. Piety, rendered blind 
and impotent by false instruction, scarcely knows any other God 
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than the priest or the Virgin. Crime, though all besmeared with 
the tears and blood of its innocent victims, nevertheless, without 
repentance, purchases easy absolution by paying to the Church a 
few paltry shillings. The conscience is seared or misguided. And 
on every hand, where Christianity ought to be gathering its daily 
trophies in the salvation of souls, and art, science, and progress be 
heralding the elevation of humanity, there moral and intellectual 
stagnation prevails, and civilization, emasculated and infirm, seems 
scarcely able to withstand the waves of barbarism, which press 
around it on every hand, and threaten to return.”—pp. 45, 46. 


Mr. Seymour is no authority. The Reviewer might as 
well have cited Baron Munchausen. No English or Ameri- 
can Protestant is any authority in questions of this nature, 
especially if he incline to Evangelicalism. The English 
are the least trustworthy statists going, and we make it a 
rule to interpret all statements of English and American 
Evangelicals, prejudicial to the Church or to Catholic coun- 
tries, as old women do their dreams, by the rule of contra- 
ries. They are made up of ignorance, conceit, and preju- 
dice, and are so warped by their Protestantism that they 
seem to be absolutely unable to speak the truth whenever 
there is a question touching the Catholic Church. They 
are mad against the Church, and their only defence is that 
set up recently in this city for a notorious forger, of ‘ moral 
‘insanity.” This “moral insanity” rages at present chiefly 
among English and American Evangelicals, and would 
seem to compel them irresistibly to forgery, in all its forms. 
It is a serious calamity, and may well excite the alarm of 
the Republic. The fact that our Reviewer gives these sta- 
tistics, and on the authority of Mr. Seymour, is, as the law- 
yers say, prima facie evidence of their incorrectness, nay, 
of their absolute falseness. 

The number of murders in a community is not a fair 
criterion of its morality or immorality. Every community 
has, so to speak, its pet crime, and in comparing nation 
with nation, no solid conclusion can be obtained by taking 
one crime alone. It is always necessary to compare the 
whole criminal list of one country with that of another. 
We have some statistics on the subject, and which warrant a 
conclusion the reverse of that presented by the Reviewer on 
his Munchausen authority. Moreover, the Reviewer gives 
us no data for an extended comparison. He does not en- 
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able us to determine whether the proportions he asserts are 
the results of a single year, or of a long series of years ; 
whether they are obtained from the reports of ordinary or 
extraordinary years, in relation to one or both terms of the 
comparison. The Catholic States of Europe have suffered, 
since 1789, more internal disturbance than the Protestant 
States, and Catholic governments have been more inter- 
fered with in the internal police of their States, than have 
the Protestant governments. The English government and 
press, as well as English travellers and agents, have had 
much to do in swelling the criminal lists of Naples and the 
Papal States. The American Evangelicals through their 
Protestant Alliance, and their efforts to destroy the Papacy 
by revolutionizing Italy, must also come in for their share. 
Anglo-Saxon Protestantism is in general a disturber of the 
peace, wherever it goes ; it is always intermeddling, always 
aggressive, and universally mischievous. No small portion 
of the actual crime in the Catholic States of Europe is due 
to the intrigues, and the secret or open efforts of Protes- 
tantism, more especially English and American Protes- 
tantism, to undermine Catholicity by embarrassing Catho- 
lic governments, and corrupting the morals of the Catholic 
populations. 

In the list Ireland, we perceive, is set down as a 
Catholic country, but Ireland is a Protestant State, and 
none but a Protestant can wear its crown, or be its Chan- 
cellor and Lord-Lieutenant ; its nobility and landed pro- 
prietors are for the most part Protestants, and it is governed 
by a Protestant government, with a fixed purpose of main- 
taining the Protestant ascendency. By what right then 
in regard to the statistics of crime, is Ireland reckoned as 
a Catholic country ? The crimes of Ireland should always 
be counted under the head of Great Britain, and set down 
to the credit of Protestant States. Yet the pyoportion of 
crime, of vice, and immorality, is far less than that of Eng- 
land and Scotland. In point of fact crime, which the law 
punishes, as well as immorality which the law does not 
punish, and which is more dangerous to a people than the 
crime, is well known to be far less in Catholic countries 
than in Protestant countries. Paris is less criminal and 
immoral than London, and Naples is paradise in compari- 
son with New York or Boston. There is probably no coun- 
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try in Christendom in which murder is so frequent as in 
our own, and none where morality is more rapidly declining. 
Yet here is most of that liberty for which our Reviewer de- 
claims, and he would maintain the most of the Protestan- 
tism he eulogizes. 

But we must stop. It is no pleasure to be forced to 
combat ignorance, imbecility, prejudice, conceit, pomposity, 
and recklessness. We wish we could find now and then in 
the list of our opponents, a man, a well developed man, 
able and not afraid to reason, who would do something 
more than make unwarrantable assertions, and repeat old 
worn out calumnies a thousand times proved to be calum- 
nies. Have our Evangelicals never a man among them ? 
Has Protestantism really destroyed intellect, intelligence, 
and candor, among them ? Can they give us no opponents 
that it is not a discredit to notice ? Must we fight the 
battle only against children, weak women, and weaker men ? 
Have you no champions of metal ? Where are your Chil- 
lingworths, your Chemnitzes, your Bramhalls, and your Bar- 
rows ? We are tired of the moral and intellectual troops 
you send against us, who appear in a plight worse than those 
whom the inimitable Falstaff so admirably describes, and 
with whom he was ashamed to walk through ‘ Coventry.” 
If you have any seriousness in you, do put forth some one, 
if you have him, who will discuss the great question be- 
tween us seriously, and as a man who has confidence in his 
cause. 


Art. IV. Ailey Moore. A Tale for the Times : show- 
ing how Evictions, Murders, and such like Pastimes are 
manag, and justice administered in Ireland, together 
with many stirring Incidents in other Lands. By 
Fatuer Baptist. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 
1856. 2 vols. 


Fatuer Baptist has a lively fancy, a brilliant imagi- 
nation, a warm gushing heart, genuine pathos, and a natu- 
ral love of fun and frolic ; he is a man of learning, of 
varied experience, and wide observation of men and things ; 
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but he is not a practised novel-writer, and lacks some of 
the essential elements of the true literary artist. His 
sketches of Irish society and especially of Irish peasant life 
lack the delicacy and finish of the pictures given us by 
Banim, Carleton, and Gerald Griffin. He overdoes his 
good people, deals too much in the marvellous, and fails, as 
a priest should, in his love scenes. His work, also, lacks 
unity, and properly ends with Gerald Moore’s acquittal of 
the charge of murder. The continental scenes belong to 
a separate work, and the portion relating to the obsession 
of Emma, is told in too gross and revolting a manner, and 
might have been advantageously omitted. These are not 
precisely times when young gentlemen like Frank Tyrrell 
are likely to be converted by witnessing exorcisms, because 
such things are looked upon either as mummery or super- 
stition by our /iberal Protestants. The author talks too 
much about the heart, which with him means feeling, and 
while justly praising the religious poor, seems to forget 
that the poor are not always religious. In Protestant 
countries they have very few of the sentiments or virtues 
he ascribes to them, and are not, under a religious point of 
view, much superior to the easy classes. In all Protes- 
tant countries, the poor, as a general thing, are irreligious, 
and seldom observe even the forms of worship. What he 
says is true of the mass of the Irish peasantry, but it must 
not be stated as true universally of the poor. 

Nevertheless, Ai/ey Moore is an interesting tale, and 
contains materials for a dozen first-class novels, It is 
essentially an Irish story,—a story of Ireland’s wrongs and 
sufferings, virtues and vices, presenting the lights and 
shadows of Irish life, with great truth and vividness. The 
author is a genuine Irishman, devoted alike to his religion 
and his country, and writes boldly, feelingly, and elo- 
quently in defence of both. It is true, he tells us little 
that we had not been told before, but the story of Ireland’s 
wrongs, and the sufferings of her warm-hearted peasantry 
for their religion and nationality, is one that will bear to 
be repeated, and that will always possess a harrowing 
interest for every unperverted heart, and especially for us 
Americans, since so large a portion of our population are 
of Irish birth or of Irish descent. 

It is difficult, notwithstanding all that has been said 
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by both. friends and enemies, to form a picture of the real 
state of things in Ireland. When we read the writings 
or listen to the conversations of Irish patriots we are apt 
to think there is some exaggeration in the case, and that 
too much of what is deplorable is charged to the English 
government. It is difficult to avoid suspecting that a 
portion of the evil is to be laid at the door of the Irish 
people themselves, and that they have failed to make the 
most they could of their situation bad as it unquestion- 
ably has been. The declamatory and passionate style in 
which the Irish patriots speak or write of their sufferings 
and the injustice of England, is not very well adapted to 
produce conviction in the minds of grave and unimpassion- 
ed Americans. But taking the best information we can get, 
and reasoning on it, coolly and impartially, we are forced 
to believe that it is impossible to exaggerate in the case, 
or to represent the wrongs which Ireland has received 
from the English government and the Anglo-Irish faction 
as greater than they actually have been. They have sur- 
passed the power of any human language to express, 
especially since England became Protestant. 

The English are not a bloodthirsty or a vindictive 
people, and though undemonstrative, they possess many 
noble and generous traits of character ; but taken asa 
body, they are proud, haughty, arrogant, conceited, nar- 
row-minded, and bigoted. There are exceptionso this 
character, and exceptions much more numerous since the 
French Revolution than before. There are English gen- 
tlemen who have travelled and had the rough corners of 
their characters rubbed off, their minds liberalized, and 
their views expanded by intercourse with the Continentals, 
who are surpassed by no gentlemen in the world. But the 
genuine homebred Englishman is a bundle of conceit and 
prejudice, fully persuaded of his own excellence, and of 
the infinite inferiority of every person or thing not Eng- 
lish. We do not believe the English people have ever 
intended to be unjust or oppressive to the Irish, and we 
doubt if it is in the power of mortal man to convince them 
that they ever have been. It is thoroughly English to 
believe that an Englishman can do no wrong, and that to 
complain of any thing done by Englishmen is base ingrati- 
tude,—is to take an entirely false view of one’s own best 
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good, or to be carried away by faction or the blindness 
of party. The Englishman believes himself the noblest 
work of God, and that the Creator did his very best when 
he created him. His way of thinking and doing is the right 
way, and the only right way. Full of this conceit, he is 
unable to conceive it possible for any thing but gross igno- 
rance or malice to dream of finding fault with any thing 
he says or does. He has rejected the Pope, because he is 
his own pope, denied the infallibility of the Church, 
because he could not admit her infallibility without 
denying his own. He thus strikes others, who do not 
hold him to be either infallible or impeccable, as arrogant 
and conceited, as intolerably self-sufficient, and it falls 
out that he is hated even when he confers benefits, and 
gives mortal offence even when he acts with noble and 
generous intentions. The English may be envied, may 
be feared, they may be admired for their energy, bravery, 
and success, but as a nation they are loved and respected 
by no foreign people. 

It is now seven hundred years since Ireland became in 
some manner subject to the English crown, and yet Eng- 
land has not advanced a step in gaining the affections of 
the Irish nation. Every Irishman in whom a single spark 
of Irish national feeling remains unextinguished, hates 
the English domination, and curses the English connec- 
tion. Not the slightest progress has been made towards 
reconciling the Irish people to the English government, 
or towards making them look upon themselves as an 
integral portion of the empire, or its glory as their glory. 
The hatred of the Celt for the Saxon has only been inten- 
sified and rendered ineradicable by seven hundred years of 
contact. This is a singular fact. The Romans were 
great conquerors, but after a comparatively brief time the 
conquered lost their hatred of their conquerors and became 
proud of the Roman name. (Gaul was subjected by the 
Roman arms, and converted into Roman provinces, but it 
ceased to regard Rome as its conqueror, and was when the 
Barbarian invasions began as loyal to the Empire as 
Italy herself. The French have conquered Brittany and 
Lorraine, and annexed them to France, and yet their inhab- 
itants though still speaking their national language and 
retaining many of their old national habits and customs, 
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regard France as their country, and are proud of calling 
themselves Frenchmen. Why this difference ? It is not 
owing to difference of race, for the ancient Gauls, the 
modern Bas-Breton, and the Irish are generally regarded 
as belonging to the same family. This difference is owing 
to the different genius of the respective conquerors. The 
ancient Roman was proud, cruel, but he could understand 
and respect the national feeling and religion of the con- 
quered, in his government of them after the conquest was 
effected. The same can be said of the French. The Ro- 
mans left the Provincials their identity, and made them add 
to the power and strength of the empire ; France, the prin- 
cipal heir of the Roman Empire as well as of the Roman 
civilization, leaves also to her conquered provinces their 
identity, and finds her conquests adding to her power. 
But England tolerates nothing un- English, and makes her 
conquests virtual exterminations, and her co nquests are 
never completed so long as the extermination is incomplete. 
The English, and in this respect we include their descend- 
ants in America, consequently ourselves, proceed always on 
the assumption, express or implied, that what is not Eng- 
lish ought not to exist, and that it is impossible for a peo- 
ple to be prosperous, wise, virtuous, or happy in any way 
but the English way, or as we say here, the American way. 
They make war to the knife on ev ery thing that does not 
smack of Englishism. 

There is something remarkable in this English race 
both in its European ‘and American branches. It can 
never live in peace with a weaker neighbor. It is hard to 
say what would have been the fate of Europe, if it had 
been a continental power. It would either have grasped 
the whole continent, or it would itself have ceased to exist. 
It can endure no neighbors, no power beside its own, that 
it is able to crush. We see this in the British expan- 
sion in Asia. It has annexed nearly the whole of 
India, and is now annexing, or preparing the way to 
annex Persia on the West and China on the North. We 
see it also in our own expansion on this continent. We 
could never live in peace with the native Indians, and 
always contrived to pick quarrels with them, provoke them 
to acts of vengeance, and then make war on them, exter- 
minate them, or drive them back, and take their lands 
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from them. We donot annex Canada, because we should, 
were we to attempt it, have to reckon with the Mother 
Country, and we are not quite prepared for that as yet ; 
but we are perpetually getting into disputes with our 
Southern neighbors ; we have already got Texas, Califor- 
nia, and New Mexico, and we are working our way down 
to the Isthmus of Darien. The race seems to lack the 
sense of international law, and to have persuaded itself 
that might makes right, and that a people not able to 
defend its possessions has no right to hold them. The 
people too weak to maintain its independence has, it seems 
to believe, no right to exist as an independent people. 
How long would the little Republic of San Marino have 
retained its separate existence had it been situated in the 
British Isles, or within the geographical limits of the Uni- 
ted States ? 

Yet this so-called Anglo-Saxon race boasts itself 
the grand civilizing race of the modern world, and affects 
to despise all other races as inferior and semi-barbarous. 
But there is not a race or tribe in any part of the world 
that it has civilized by its arts, its arms, its missionaries, 
or its colonists, at least since the Norman Conquest. It 
has gained no conquests to civilization in the East. It 
has gained none in the West. Undoubtedly, the United 
States are a civilized state where three hundred years 
ago roamed only savage tribes. Yet it has become so not 
by civilizing those tribes, but by driving them out. The 
colonists brought their civilization with them and trans- 
mitted it more or less impaired to their descendants, but 
they have never extended it to the original inhabitants. 
They did not civilize the Indians, they exterminated them, 
Now a race which civilizes no savage or barbarous people, 
can by no allowable figure of speech or stretch of the ima- 
gination be called a civilizing race, for it civilizes nobody, 
although civilized itself. We acknowledge the race posses- 
ses noble and generous traits, that it is a strong and ener- 
getic, a bold and adventurous race, and England has retain- 
ed its old constitution in greater integrity and vigor than 
any of the continental nations of Europe ; but we have 
never been able to detect, at least since it became Prot- 
estant, the least benefit resulting from its influence in 
foreign nations. Its embrace is fatal. No nation has been 
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benefited by its alliance or its protection. And its diplo- 
matic influence in foreign states and empires has inva- 
riably been hostile to the progress of civilization. The 
only thing for which we are able to commend the exter- 
nal policy of Great Britain, is that, after having lost the 
monopoly of the slave trade, she abolished it, and exerted 
her influence to induce other nations also to abolish it. 
Yet the slave trade is still carried on. 

Now this Anglo-Saxon race, to which probably we 
ourselves have the honor of belonging, is the worst race 
on earth to have the government of another and. less 
energetic race; simply because of its undoubting be- 
lief in its own perfection, and its native inability to 
view any question from the stand-point of another race, 
or from any point of view save that of its own central 
life. It is philanthropic, I believe really more philan- 
thropic than any other existing race, but its own intense 
egoism renders its philanthropy more fatal than the in- 
tense selfishness of others. It can conceive no possible 
way of serving any people but that of forcing upon them 
its own ideas, religion, and institutions. It lacks the 
sense of fitness, and does not conceive that the English 
is only one type among many, all equally types of ex- 
cellence. Its injustice to Ireland, we do not believe has 
been consciously intended, but has resulted from its big- 
oted attachment to its own religion and nationality, and 
its honest belief that to force Englishism upon the Irish 
would be conferring on them the greatest possible ben- 
efit. Hence its determination to destroy both the Irish 
nationality and the Irish religion. It would make of 
the lively, mirth-loving, and devout Irishman, whose 
element is society, and whose life is faith, a cool, staid, 
sombre, unbelieving, undemonstrative, isolated English 
Protestant. With this thought England has, since the 
Reformation at least, governed, or misgoverned Ireland. 
In order to carry out this thought she ‘has been obliged 
to deprive the Catholic and national party of all power, 
of all property, of all rights, and to bestow all her 
favors on the Anglo-Irish faction, to maintain the Protes- 
tant ascendency, and to gevern through it. She confis- 
cated the land to the benefit of Protestant adventurers, 
or to base apostates from their religion and country, 
reduced the mass of the Catholic and national population 
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to the deepest poverty, and placed them in abject depend- 
ence on Protestant landlords for the very means of earning 
their bread by the sweat of their faces. They were ren- 
dered incapable of acquiring landed property, they were 
outlawed for their religion, and placed completely in the 
power of their bitterest and deadliest enemies. ‘They were 
exposed tothe caprice of the landlord, and what was still 
worse, to the upstart power and grasping avarice of the 
middleman. Their churches were taken from them, their 
clergy were outlawed, and hunted down by armed soldiers ; 
they were robbed of their schools, forbidden to go abroad 
for education, and forbidden to be taught even letters 
at home, unless in a Protestant school, and therefore 
obliged to grow up in ignorance or to give up their religion. 
They were poor and could not purchase justice, powerless 
and could not command it. They had no redress for 
wrongs, and were at every moment, and in almost every 
relation of life,exposed to the tender mercies of their most 
unrelenting enemies, who counted it a virtue to maltreat 
a Papist. 

Taking these facts into consideration it is very clear 
to us that the Irish do not ex aggerate the wrongs they 
have received at the hands of England, or attribute more 
than its share in their miserable condition to the British 
government. The severity of the penal laws are now 
indeed relaxed, and Catholics can now acquire, hold, and 
transmit property as well as Protestants, but the feelings 
and habits of three hundred years’ growth are not changed 
in a moment, and the old hatred and contempt still remain. 
The government still seeks for the most part to maintain 
the old Protestant ascendency, govern Ireland through the 
Anglo-Irish faction, and to exclude as far as possible 
Catholics from all real power to protect themselves. Cath- 
olics may be appointed, as with us they may be elected, to 
office, but they have little or no power to serve their Catho- 
lic friends, and to retain place and influence must often show 
themselves more severe against them than would a liberal- 
minded Protestant. With us a Catholic is well-nigh lost 
to Catholicity the moment he is clothed with official dig- 
nity. And it is, we suppose, pretty much the same in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Catholics are there as well 
as here the weaker party, and there as well as here, though 
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we are inclined to believe more so here than there, justice 
without power to back it need not expect to be listened to. 
The party without power, conscious of its weakness, is 
forced, in some measure, to supply by cunning its lack of 
strength. Its very existence depends on it. 

These considerations sufficiently explain the state of 
things described in Ailey Moore, and make us look with 
a lenient eye on the short-comings of some of the Irish 
characters introduced. The virtues of the Irish are their 
own, their faults, and faults they have, are for the most 
part due to the unjust and blundering policy pursued by 
Protestant England for three hundred years towards them. 

We cannot analyze the story of Ailey Moore, or give 
our readers any account of its plot or plots. We find in 
it a great variety of characters, the weak-minded, extrava- 
gant, and unprincipled landlord ; the miserly, grasping, 
oppressive, intriguing, cowardly, and black-hearted agent ; 
the Protestant Parson and his wife, the Catholic Priest, the 
angelic Ailey Moore, and her high- minded and accom- 
plished brother Gerald, the pattern ‘of a Christianand a gen- 
tleman ; their friends, Frank Tyrrell, and his sister Cicely, 
persons of condition, pure and noble-hearted, destined to 
be converted ; their uncle, the Baron, who though a Protes- 
tant, would seem to be as good as any Catholic ; oe 
villains, beggars ; evicted peasants starving, dying, 
driven to exile or desperation ; the bold, fine- he: arted, nr’ 
energetic Ribbon man, who takes upon himself the charac- 
ter of “ the whip of justice,” and his confederates, soldiers, 
policemen, pimps, virgins, assassins, profligates, the dev il 
&e. The chief interest of the story turns on the attempt 
of the agent to get’ Gerald convicted of murder, and to 
wreak his vengeance on the Moores, who have rejected his 
proposal for a ‘matrimonial alliance with “our own Aile ny.’ 
The real hero of the story, however, is Shaun a Dherk, the 
Ribbon man, and Biddy Brown, ‘or Gran’, the beggar 
woman, is the heroine. Ailey is ‘beautiful, highly accom- 
plished, very pious, very charitable, and devoted to her old 
pastor, Father Quinlivan, but she is too ethereal for an 

earthly heroine, too unreal for flesh and blood. Gerald, 
though brave, and a great artist, does not effect much 
save to stop at great “personal risk a runaway horse, res- 
cue an innocent, beautiful Irish girl from a house of pros- 
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titution in London, whither she had been entrapped 
through the simplicity of her old servant, and paint his mis- 
tress as Judith, and idealize his sister into a Mater Amabi- 
lis. The dramatic power of the author shows itself to the 
best advantage in what he regards as his subordinate, and 
fails him in the higher and more ideal, characters. He 
tells us how great, good, noble they were, but he does not 
let us see it in their action. Their virtue appears to 
have been too sublime for representation. 

A few extracts will prove the justice of our commenda- 
tion of the author. The first we make is a scene with the 
Protestant parson and his wife at the well of St. Senanus, 
The peasantry have collected around the miraculous well, 
and are engaged in their devotions, when Mr. Salmer, the 
Protestant minister, with his wife drives up, and alights 
from his carriage. 


“The Rev. gentleman ascended the steps towards the stone 
cross, manifesting all the way many internal workings of pity and 
contempt ; his wife followed, held by his hand, and one or two steps 
behind him ; they looked like a pair who held the fate of nations, 
and ascended the tribunal to deliver judgment. It was obvious 
that Mr. Salmer came to make an oration, and Mrs. Salmer, as 
became her, to hear and sanction the same. 

“ Having settled his feet and his wife to the satisfaction of both 
parties, or the three parties,—that is, his wife and his two feet,——he 
commenced by assuring them (the people) of his ardent and anxious 
love for them, which was answered by a universal ‘ gan dhoubth, 
which meant that his love was unquestionable. To be sure, ’twas 
said in away which was not entirely demonstrative, but at all events 
they said ‘ gan dhoubth—go devin'—indeed that’s true. He pro- 
ceeded to announce that their new landlord would soon come 
amongst them, and his arrival should be hailed by them with joy. 
He came to make his tenantry happy, and to diffuse among them 
the light of true religion (here there was some confusion). The 
late master of the property had not lived as a man of God (great 
murmurs, and a sod flying by Mr. Salmer’s head). He hoped 
there was no man here (a voice, ‘To eat pork on F riday —Eddy, 
tally high ho, fat po—’). Happy would it be for them if, abandon- 
ing the Pagan distinction between meats, which Paul declared 
should attain in the latter days, they would fling off the yoke—(a 
voice, ‘Of the parsons’)—the yoke of superstition, and obtain the 
freedom—(same voice, ‘From tithes’)—of the Gospel. The coun- 
try was suffering deeply from (voices, ‘From the tithes’). No; the 
tithes were the law of England ; but the country was suffering deeply 
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from the reign of falsehood, the worship of stocks and stones (and 
now Mr. Salmer waxed into a warmth quite prophetic), woman- 
worship—the new-fangled doctrines of the Roman apostasy. 

“ Here there was an ominous hush, succeeded by a more ominous 
yet indescribable kind of noise. The parties behind were closing in, 
and those before were flushing and breathing strongly. At the 
words * woman-worship,’ there was a perfect heave forward of the 
whole mass, a woman’s voice crying ‘ Vaove whuire banathe!’— 
Blessed and Holy Virgin! The speaker was evidently drawing to 
a crisis. Several sods, some turf, a few black potatoes, had been 
flung, but an abeolute hurricane of missiles, none of a dangerous 
description, however, were flying round him, immediately after the 
favorite expression of ‘Roman apostasy’ had been uttered. 

“ He stood his ground, and Mrs. Salmer looked out of her large 
eyes quite resigned, only she appeared to have attained some 
color. 

“He was proceeding with even more energy, and exciting the 
crowd to a frightful degree of anger. In a short time he became 
quite inaudible from the groaning, and almost invisible from the 
pelting, but still the great arms swung, and the big lips moved, and 
the little dark eyes ~ seemed running after one another, inside his 
head. 

“Mrs. Salmer now felt a little nervous, and she clung to 
him, 

“There was a rush; and shrieks, cries, and curses filled the little 
home where sanctity had so long rested. Mr. Salmer’s hour appeared 
to have come. 

“The old man who was mentioned as having been seated on the 
first step of the ascent, had never stirred till now. He stood up 
majestically, and opening his old arms in front of the crowd, he 
waved them back. ‘Don’t touch him, boys—don’t touch him— 
don’t hurt the name of the ould spot where your gran’fathers knelt 
down to pray. Mr. Salmer,’ said he, turning to the parson, ‘ you’re 
a sthranger a’most in this place, but mind me, not near such a 
sthranger_ as you think. Take the advice of gray hair, and go home 
wid your lady. Open the way there !’ 

“ Salmer looked, but ’twas not thankfully. Tis eyes seemed to 
inquire ; but he answered that he was engaged in the work of God, 
and would die a martyr. 

“Much better for you, Mr. Salmer, to die a bishop—deed it is. 
Hark’ee, sir; the sweat of that crowd put bread and butther on your 
table to-day, while they wur atin’ lumpers or India male thimselves ; 
an’ they gev’ you this for nothin’. Now don’t be unraysonable—id 
may satisfy your mind to abuse ’em ; but you ought to be contint 
wid riding in a carriage out o’ their earnin’s.’ 

“Tm bound to save their immortal souls ! 

“¢ Oh, as fur that, don’t be foolish. If you wish to save sowls— 
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you say you kem’ from England—that wants sowls to be saved very 
much. Thry your hand wid the colliers, that don’t know the name 
0’ God; thry your. hand wid the fact’ries, that don’t know the 
manin’ ° virtue ; thry your hand wid the counthry-people, an’ tache 
’em the Christian law 0’ marriage ; or thry your hand wid the pious 
and larned clargymen of your own cloth, that’s comin’ over to th’ 
ould church, as fast as hops. Now “ charity begins at home,” you 
know, Mr. Salmer: I show’d you your ground; but you'll get a 
bigger name from disturbin’ the pace at Kinmacarra! P 

“ ‘Joram, my dear, leave this wretched place,’ said Mrs. Salmer. 

“« Never, said Mr. Salmer; ‘I'll not be put down by an agent 
of the priests !’ 

“*'Take your wife’s advice, said many voices. ‘Go home now, 
you've got enough.’ 

“*Tally high ho, fat pork !—tally high ho, on Friday,’ roared 
Eddy. 

“The priests—’ said Mr, Salmer. 

“*Go home,’ roared the crowd. 

“¢The priests, I say—’ 

“¢Hould your tongue,’ roared the crowd. 

“*T must and shall—’ 

“There was no resisting them any longer. They closed on the 
unfortunate gentleman. THis shoulders and feet were seized; he was 
raised from the ground—borne out—followed by his wife, who was 
respectfully led after him. No one can say what the people, thus 
goaded, might have done, but « man appeared whose presence 
was a rule among his friends and foes. 

“Gerald Moore presented himself. 

“ A moment was sufficient to dash through the gathering. He 
stood by the side of Mr. Salmer. 

“*What, what, said Moore, ‘will you disgrace yourselves ? _ 
What, seize upon asingle and unarmed man ?’ 

“*He has been abusing our religion !’ 

“* Well, one was enough to be a fool; you should not forget 
charity, because he dishonored it. Let go this gentleman !’ 

wi Young man,’ said Salmer, ‘ you have used expressions—’ 

“+ Mr, Salmer, I think you had better go home. Here’s your 
carriage. You see it hasn’t been disturbed. So, sir, that is much 
better. Mr. Salmer, will you enter, if you please. Now, reverend 
sir, I pray you not to disturb yourself; drive on, coachman. Fare- 
well!’ 

“And the carriage drove off, amid the hisses, laughter, and groans 
of the multitude, for such it had now become.”—Vol. i. pp. 39-44. 


The next extract is a scene in the cave or hiding place 
of the Ribbon men 


“They now entered what might be called a cavern. The room 
was spacious, furnished with a blazing turf-fire and one table, at 
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which an intelligent young peasant was sitting reading some letters. 
Several others, ten or twelve, sat on fern, straw, or large unhewn 
stones, here and there in the apartment. 

“ All the persons present were young, athletic, interesting-looking 
men. They seemed in silent expectation of the arrival which had 
just taken place. They all rose to welcome Shaun a Dherk and his 
companion. 

“* Fine night, boys,’ said Shaun, after he had shaken hands with 
those next the door. ‘Glad to see ye allto time. That’s the 
way. : 

“* An’ yourself” answered two or three, ‘that never missed a 
minit or a man,’ 

“* Whoy, troth, I begged my way like a sojur ; an’, although car- 
ryin’ so many mouths wid wan,’ he said, pointing to his arms in his 
bosom, ‘ isn’t favorable to the beggin’ thrade, I got on purty well. 
I had a long talk wid the new landlord o’ Kinmacs arra, ye must 
know,’ 

“¢Arrah, cried the listeners. 

“¢Yis, faith, an’ I did considherable toward pacifyin’ the counthry 
with Justice Hangall; an’ not to be exposin’ the sayerets of the 
state, 1 must end my speech by makin’ known to ye Mr. James 
Boran, a man very anxious to join ye, partiklarly if the bis’ness is 
dang’rous.’ 

“¢ Welcome,’ answered all. 

“* T have to say that the young master of Kinmacarra will make 
empty houses and broken hearts, boys,’ added Shaun. ‘ He has 
great notion intirely of savin’ the sowls o’ the tinants by Parson 
Salmer’s rule. Lases will be wrote out according to a man’s Bible 
readin’ an’ desait, an’ accordin’ as he’s pliable in sellin’ the sowls av 
his childher,’ 

“*( murther!’ echoed the hearers. 

“¢ Vis, faith, an’ he’ll have substantial men on the land, an’ make 
the farms fine an’ big, be my sowl, an’ he’ll throw down all the cab- 
ins an’ give every mother’s sow] a pound note that throws down the 
house himself an’ goes.’ 

“* Where ?’ demanded the conclave. 

“Oh, to a mighty good place—to heaven, if they starve wid 
patience, to be sure; to the poorhouse if they like, or to cook land- 
lords, or to the d—l,’ 

“*¢ A sad day for Kinmacarra,’ said all. 

“*An’ asad day for the man that makes it so,’ said Shaun, 
while his broad brow bent and his eye flashed the fire of his bitter 
feeling. 

“*But the bis’ness of the night,’ said the young man at the table ; 
and he rose up as if even additional life had just then entered his 
frame. 

“ He was a fine young fellow, too; some one or two and twenty 
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years he had seen. His eye and hair were light; but his arm was 
powerful, and his chest spread before him like a shield. 

“*¢ Vis,’ answered Shaun, ‘ the bis’ness of the night—dark, black, 
cursed, ought to be the end of the man that killed the sowls an’ 
bodies of the craythurs God put in his power. He may as well say 
his death prayer that won’t sthrike home when sint upon this arrand,’ 
and he took the finely-mounted pistol from his pocket. ‘ May the 
Maker of the land an’ say sthrike me here an’ hereafter; may the 
livin’ spurn me an’ spew upon me, an’ the dead wither up the green 
grass in my way. Oh, curse on me!’ he cried with dreadful energy, 
Kissing at the same time the barrel of the instrument of death ; : 

‘curse on me if I would not kill him, at the foot of the cross of the 
Lord, the man that wud go back of his duty!’ 

“* Amen!’ was the universal rejoinder. 

“¢ Wasn't the widow to be here ?’ said one of the men, addressing 
the young person to whom we have referred, as introducing the last 
conversation. 

“*She was, and she is,’ answered the person appealed to. 

“ Whereupon he left the room. 

“¢ Poor Mick!’ said Shaun a Dherk, ‘’twas a sorrowful day to 
you!’ 

“¢Thrue for you, replied a man with an accent which marked 
him as having come from a distance. ‘1 know’d the colleen well, 
an’ him. The sun never shone upon two more likely made to make 
one heart an’ home. They looked in one another's faces as if their 
life ud mingle, an’ their souls come out to kiss one another. An’ 
then they hard the Sunday mornin’s blessed, peaceful mass, and you 
saw ’em kneelin’ side by side at the time they done the Christmas 
an’ Aister duty! W ell, God is good, an’ Mick Dowlin’ will have 
pace and the Ryans will have justice yet.’ 

“Hush !? chimed the company, W ith the feeling so character- 
istic of the Irish peasant. ‘'They’re comin’. 

“And just then there tottered across the threshold a woman not 
old in years, though her hair had whitened—it was said that within 
one mouth she had grown gray. 

“Mick Dowling held her by the hand—indeed, almost supported 
her. ‘The firmness of the preceding half-hour seemed a little shaken. 
His lip quivered slightly, and his eye was moist. Poor Mick Dow- 
ling was surrounded by sweet and bitter memories; the sweet ones 
softened his manhood. ‘The tear of a good heart is ‘not the message 
of weakness, but the pledge of a pow erful soul. 

“Nota ‘word was spoken until they had passed to the middle of 
the floor, The woman was accommodated with the only chair pos- 
sessed by the gathering, and Dowling stood behind her. 

“She, the widow, was very poorly clad—was pale and emaciated. 
Her hair had escaped, and hung dishevelled on her face. Her head 
fell upon her breast, like one whe had lost all memory. The young 
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man came closer. Every eye was bent upon the wreck of human 
hope and happiness. No word was spoken. The crackling of the 
turf on the hearth was almost painfully distinct, as if nothing should 
intercept the communings of the souls that spoke in their common 
feeling. Even Boran caught the contagion of sympathy, and tears 
streamed down his face. 

“ At length Shaan called the poor woman by her name— 

“*Mrs, Ryan!’ 

“She started, looked up, and around from face to face, but did not 
seem to recognize any one, Her head was falling back upon her 
breast, whenj Dowling presented himself. Him she examined curi- 
ously like one whom she should, but could not, call to mind. After 
some time her look of child-like wonder relaxed—her eyes began 
to fill with light. She started up, and seizing Dowling by the 
arms, she said, whisperingly : : 

“ew here’s Mary?’ 

“6 Sit dowr, Mrs. Ryan, sit down, you are wake and worn; sit 
down, and remember you’re with your friends an’ neighbors,’ said 
Shaun a Dherk. 

“ Dowling was unable to articulate a word. 

“* Tl tell you—Ah, Mick, Mick !—ali, Mick Dowlin’! Whisper 
—come here! Mary, Mary ! Oh, shame on you—don’t you 
remember how her thrue heart used to bound, and the red blood 
flash all over her handsome face, at the name of Mick Dowlin’? 
Och, shame! Go out of my sight! Mary Ryan isn’t the girl for 
you! Whist! Whisper, Mick—shure Mary is dead. Dead! No; 
she’s not dead! My curse on any one that says—Ah, God forgive 
me, why should I curse any one? I am a sinner.’ 

“ And she paused. 

“¢ Mick,’ she resumed, ‘I won't curse. Oh, no; maybe Mary is 
near me; an’ oh, she could not bear a curse—you know my darlin’, 
our darlin’ Mary? But, Mick, she got so pale! the cowld went 
through her, Mick, and she hadn't abit to ate. She sowld every 
thing, and used to purtend she ate herself when she fed her little 
brother an’ sisters—the brave little fellow you loved so, and the 
bright-eyed colleens. Mick, acushla, Mary fed em all, an’ watched 
’em in the fever. Cowld an’ lonely—cowld an’ lonely, an’ hungry 
was the girl that loved you. They said you went to England for 
your hire. An’ Mary was glad you didn’t see her in her want. 
Mick, darlin’, come here to me. I wronged you. I thought you 
wouldn’t do for my heart’s life. Gi’ me pardon for the sake o’ 
Mary.’ 

“She looked around wildly. 

“*Och. how she laid out the angels, an’ she pale and wake her- 
self! An’ how she laid ’em in the green*church-yard, when I warn’t 
able to lave the lop o’ straw! An’ how pale she came back; an’ 
h vin’ no fire, no light—nothin’ only the cowld, cowld wather! 
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Where was I? Mick, did Mary die, die of starvation? No, no: ’tis 
alie! We owed no rent! "Twas the other man—his name was in 
the lase. What! turn me out—turn me out—out o’ the house my 
father built—where the father of my childher loved me first, an’ last, 
an’ died! Turn me out—out of the place that all the labor of the 
livin’ an’ the dead is growin’! Turn me an’ Mary, an’ all out to die 
in the ditch! Ochone, Mary—she lay down! Oh may the curse 
of the great God, and the vengeance of his Holy Mother— 

“Ina paroxysm of agony the widow Ryan fell upon the floor. 

“* Well, men,’ calmly spoke Shaun a Dherk, ‘who is the man to 
kill Skerin? Who puts the hand of justice upon the neck of the 
murdherer ?’ 

“He pointed to the woman, and looked around upon his compan- 
ions. Simultaneously all called out,— 

“431 §1 iY’ 

“¢No, it must be the work of wan—no more. Listen, now—I 
know his road to-morrow. I know where he is to be to-morrow’s 
midnight. I could dhraw his shadow upon the ground this mo- 
ment. A man’ll be there wid a gun that never desaived a man’s 
hand. He can put the muzzle a’most to the villain’s neck.’ 

“*Hurra!’ cried the excited outlaws. 

“*The graves of three innocent children, and a noble neighbor's 
child—the broken heart of the poor woman that’s lyin’ afore ye, 
will bein the man’s mind!’ 

oor. yis, yis.’ 

« «Fear, nor mercy, nor the dead, nor the livin’, won’t turn yez 
from your road ! ¢? 

“* No, no, no.’ 

“ Kneel down around the mother o’ the dead, an’ join hands by 
the blood o’ the murdhered,’ 

- They did so. 

“*Now, may the red curse of the Lord brand the sowl of the 
coward that, sent to do this deed, pauses on the journey where jus- 
tice raises up his arm.’ 

“¢ Amen.’ 

“* Pardon, Shaun,’ said Mick Dowling, rising up. ‘This ought 
to be my place. Skerin has killed my love, and broken my heart. 
I am for the road,’ 

“*No, replied Shaun. 

“*T ought,’ said Dowling. 

“*Tt cannot be, said Shaun. ‘You are the first man to be sus- 
pected. You will llive to do some good ; here you would die almost 
for nothing.’ 

“* But I don’t care for life.’ 

“* Your friends are the best judges, an’-—you’re sworn. Stay, 
boys, there’s one who must do his work. My reason no man 
here will ax; ’tisa good wan. I never desaved you. Come here, 
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Mr. James Boran ; come, sir, you are the man to kill the Cromwel- 
lian Skerin,’ 

“*Me!? 

“*You. An’ look—your life is gone as Mary Ryan’s, if the 
murdherer be not executed before to-morrow’s midnight. r ll point 
- place—an’ among the dead—I’!l be there to watch you.’ "—Vol. 

. pp. 53-61. 


Mr. Skerin is shot, but not by James Boran, and his 
assassin gets possession of a bond which will give its holder 
power to ruin the Moores. It gets into the hands of the 
land agent, Mr. Justice Snapper, Ailey’s rejected suitor. 
Shaun a Dherk is determined to get that bond, aud to do 
justice to a family Mr. Snapper is about evicting. With 
this view he visits Mr. Snapper, whom he professes to assist 
in pacifying and quieting the country. 


“ Mr. Joyce Snapper welcomed Shaun a Dherk very patronizingly, 
of course; and as he was in his ‘ best style” he sat with the light 
full upon his face—upon his shirt-bosom, and upon his gray panta- 
Joons and red slippers. Shaun a Dherk through humility, and be- 
cause he wasn’t in any style at all, would rather sit ‘over near the 
windee,’ if his honor ‘ pleased,’ and as Mr. Snapper made no ob- 
jection, this minor detail was arranged. 

“* Well, Shaun, how goes the world, as the saying is—eh ? Gone 
regularly through that affair, and soon?’ And Mr. Snapper smiled 

—a very meaning smile—and looked at least one hundred ways in 
one hulfminute of time. He had an advantage in his eyes, the 
reader is aware. 

“*In troth, yer honor, I done a grate dale, an’ I hope yer honor 
will considher me, fur [am a poor man, yer honor, you know.’ 

“* What does Shanahan say?’ 

“* Och, by coorse, he made a poor mouth, an’ he said his owldest 
boy was in the faver, God bless the hearers! an’ his owld father was 
sick, he said; an’ he hadn’t the money, an’ so he couldn’t. ’ 

** Couldn’t, and all that, Shaun, eh? Couldn’t ?’ 

“* Faith, yis—he couldn’t. ‘The place looked poor, sure enough 
—an’ ’twasn’t like the house o’ the Shanahans a_ bit, an’ tellin’ the 
truth!’ 

“*Well, Shaun, is that your news?—-confound it !—and he 
couldn’t—couldn’t !—I know—then he'll march, as the saying is— 
the rogue’s march. He'll mareh, if he was to carry his father’s 
coffin in the cart, and his son sitting upon it—he'll mareh—mareh, 
cried Mr. Joyce Snapper, indignantly. 

“*T hinted that, yer honor,’ returned Shaun a Dherk. ‘And I 
tould him that twas betther fur ‘im to offur, bekase yer honor 
couldu’t ax id—but he shuk his head, melancholy-like, an’ he looked 
in sorrow.’ 
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“¢Well?’ 

“*So T said I was sorry for ’im; an’ I was goin’ away, when he 
called me back agin. “Shaun,” sis he, “ war you spakin’ to the 
agint?” “Me?” sis J, * spakin’ to the agint ? Di- ye think his honor 
‘ud spake to the likes o’ me?” ‘ Well,” sis he, “ Shaun, what'll I do 
—what'll 1 do?” an’ his eyes was full o’ tears like. “It'll take all 
my stock—every bit uv it—to pay all that money, Shaun ; an’ thin 
—oc ch one '—not a dhrop o’ milk to feed the owld or the young— 

—an’ the poor owld man that never shut his dure agin any one, 
hell be hungry—the father that rared me, Shaun.” 

“* Well, all that’s very good, and so forth—we all know— 
vell?? 

‘Arrah! yer honor, faith, I was near cryin’ myself, so T was— 
‘ease you know—Mich have the name of bein’ a good son to th’ 
owld people, an’ ’m growin’ owld now,’ said Shaun, with a sigh. 
‘But to make a long story short, yer honor, he looked round the 
ow!ld house—he was born in the little room where’s th’ owld father 
yer honor—an’ I saw he wouldn’t fly from the nest. “ My father’s 
heart will brake,” he said, “if U’m turned out: an’ he hasn't long to 
stay wid us now.” An’ thin he paused, yer honor. “ Yis,” sis he, 

‘buy the renewal of the lase, and the son of owld Pad ly Shanahan 
will have enough left to be ‘ry his father; an’ thin he can go out wud 
his childher an’ his wife to beg.” “ Yis—yis,” he said, “* - father 
shan’t never know—never!” He'll be hare to-morrow, ver honor,’ 

“¢Shaun, you are “ Solomon the Wise,” as the say ing is} Shaun, 
there’s a golden guinea for you !’ 

“*'Thank yer honor—yer honor desarves all I'm doin’, an’ Pll 
do rnore, plase God, 

“*The remains of that Hynes family—and so on—is a great 
bother ; but the vagabond always pays up.’ 

“*Och, sure, nothin’ is asier than the way yer honor knows.’ 

“*What way?’ asked Mr. Snapper, with quite a complacent 
smile. 

‘Faith, thin, yer honor, ’tisn’t | would be better than yer honor, 
Pin sure. Dut you know, yer honor, ’tis parties that way that dis- 
turbs the pace o’ the counthry always. Little bits 0’ howldin’s that 
can’t stand; an’ thin they want to get a change, somehow, an’ all 
that ; an’ thin they join the “terries ” an’ the “ boys,” you see: whin 
all the time, if the land wus together, the place ‘ud be full 0” respect- 
able people, an’ we'd have pace an’ quietness,’ 

“*Shaun, you speak like a man of sense.’ 

‘*Oh yis, ver haha ; an’ that’s the raison you put the powdher 
in that beggar-woman’s son’s thatch, that he was transported fur,’ 

“* Me /—eh ?—what do you mean?—what do you mean, eh ?’ 

“* Och, yer honor, Shaun replied, in a low, confidential tone. 
‘Sure Grimes an’ | wur hand-an’-gluv’, an’ [ ype all of it.’ 

“Mr. Joyce Snapper looked full at Shaun, and Shaun looked : 
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open and candid as the sky. Mr. Snapper was quite red this time, 
and he turned away from the candles a little—a very prudent 
course. 

“ But Mr. Snapper said nothing,—he felt as if the beggar-man 
knew every thing and every one. He could kill Shaun, and he might 
attempt it—the thought struck him; but to dispute with him was 
impossible. Shaun knew too much, and he looked like adamant, 
Shaun did. 

“¢An’ yer honor, Shaun continued, as if nothing at all had oc- 
curred, ‘I hard something about another that you know; faith, 
this house would look handsomer if a body I know was there! I 
hard something that brings home the foul murdher o’ Mr. Skerin,’ 

“Mr. Joyce Snapper absolutely stood up. He looked like a man 
blackening for death. Shaun spoke in so solemn a tone—it looked 
like accusation. 

“* Di you want any thing, yer honor ?’ said Shaun, very solici- 
tously. ‘Can I do any thing fur yer honor?’ he asked. 

** Nothing—nothing. Well, Shaun, you were saying something, 
and so on.’ 

“*T was, sir—yis I was. Gerald Moore ean— 

“ Mr. Joyce Snapper’s heart beat like two horses racing. 

“¢€ Gerald Moore can be convicted by evidence.’ 

“¢*Eh!? cried Snapper, entirely reassured. ‘ Eh !—what’s that— 
tell me that again; Moore, the proud scholar—the—Moore—eh ! ’ 

wie id 

“*How? Speak, man!’ 

“*T know a man that saw him spakin’ to another; that other 
swore his book oath the same evening to murdher Skerin, an’ ap- 
pointed the place an’ the hour to do it; it was done at the place an’ 
the hour, an’ there is witnesses that can sware it.’ 

“Glory to Shaun a Dherk ! you are better than a dozen police 
and justices of the peace, as the saying is. Where are the people 
who help you?’ 

“¢ Och, sir, many a wan I have to help me, bekase I thravel the 
world wide, an’ I sees the world’s heart—the inside an’ the outside, 
you know, Mr. Snapper, an’ I know you're loyal—a loyal man, you 
know,—an’ I’m doin’ my duty by a loyal man, in helping him to 
be a magistrate, an’ to keep the pace.’ 

“ Mr. Snapper was flattered by this speech ; but still Mr. Snapper 
did not feel perfectly easy. 

“*Any more, Shaun?’ demanded Mr. Joyce Snapper. 

“© Och, yis—a dale more, yer honor, answered the beggar-man. 
‘I have, in a sayeret place, something the dead man had about him 
that night, an’ I got id from Mr. Moore’s house.’ 

“* You have ?—the d—!—eh?’ 

“¢Throth, I have, thin—and I paid well for it, too, 

“* What ?’ 
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“¢A bond.’ 

“* A bond !—to whom ?’ 

“¢To Skerin, from owld Moore.’ 

“* For how much ?’ 

“For one thousand pounds.’ 

“ Mr. Joyce Snapper burst out laughing: he laughed very heartily. 
Never before or since had, nor has, Mr. Snapper laughed 0) loudly. 

“ Shaun looked very confounded. 

“*Ts all your information like that, Shaun—as the saying is?’ 
demanded Mr. Snapper. 

“* Why, yer honor?’ 

“+ Because that’s not true.’ 

“*Not thrue?’ 

“*Not true, Shaun, 

“And Mr. Joyce Snapper’s heart dilated, and his chest stretched 
proudly forth, when he said to Shaun a Dherk— 

“* Shaun, be easy on that matter—you’re wrong—lI have that 
bond.’ ; 

“ Shaun shook his head. 

“*T have, Shaun: I have that bond I say!’ 

“Shaun put out his hands and shook them 

“*A mistake,’ said Shaun—‘a mistake. Ax the people. Shaun 
a Dherk is always right. You have a copy, may be.’ 

see No.’ 

** Tn’ 

“Mr. Joyce Snapper, more proudly still—a little indignantly, in 
fact—rose from his chair, and rapidly went to a desk—an old-fash- 
ioned standing mahogany desk. There stood the venerable piece of 
furniture, with all its brass handles up the front, and its broad polish- 
ed breast. It was against the wall beside the mantelpiece. The bell- 
pull hung just near it. 

“ Mr. Joyce Snapper slowly opened the desk; and having put in 
his hand, without any search, at once—but tenderly, ever so ten- 
de rly—he took out a piece of parchment. The parchment was 
nicely rolled and taped—taped with red tape. Solemnly rather, he 
undid the knot and unrolled the parchment. He brought it over to 
Shaun. 

“* Now?’ said he. 

“ Shaun looked at the parchment, and then at Mr. Joyce Snapper. 

** Well?” said Snapper. 

“«The copy,’ said Shaun. 

“* Why, you omadhawn, as they say, I’m one of her Majesty’s 
attorneys-at-law. Look at the names, and so on! Look at the 
names, Shaun! Look here!’ And he spread the paper broadly 
over the table. 

“Shaun a Dherk rose. He stood right between the candles and 
the window-blind, until his figure was perfectly defined upon it; 
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and he struck his stick on the floor as he made a step towards the 
table. 

“As Shaun looked over the parchment, there was a shriek from 
the kitchen which startled Mr. Snapper, and apparently very much 
startled Shaun a Dherk. 

“*What’s that?’ said Shaun. * What’s that?’ 

“Mr. Suapper, like a courageous man, rushed to the door ; but, 
like a cautious man, he stood there. Shaun a Dherk, like a pious 
man, went on his knees to say his prayers. Having listened for a 
moment, and heard nothing below, Mr. Sn: apper was g: aining cour- 
age, and really opened the door to go down stairs. But at the same 
moment the window of the drawing-room was raised as if by magic. 

“ Mr. Snapper’s heart sank——he rushed towards the end of the 
room, and eried * Thieves !’ 

* Shaun a Dherk roared ‘ Murdher!? 

“And the people below stairs were crying out any thing and 
every thing, but no one paid them any attention. 

The barrel of 2 brass blunderbuss now made its appearance at the 
open window, and was soon followed by the owner or the bearer. 
Mr. Snapper’s blood curdled in his heart—he thought his hour had 
come. 

“ The burglar was a powerful man—a fellow of light step and 
proud bearing. He wore a shirt over his clothes. On his head 
was 2 woman’s beaver bonnet, and his face y.as covered with a crape 
mask. 

“ He laid down the window, walked right into the middle of the 
room, and summoned Snapper to his presence. 

*“*]’m only a poor man as looks for his “— sir,” cried Shaun, ‘ an’ 
have mercy on me this night! Och, sure you woul In’t, ’ continued 
Shaun, ‘sure you wouldn't injure a poor ou id creathur ! 

“* Hould your tongue,’ said the stranger peremptorily. ‘ Hould 
your tongue, j you old spy. Your gray aie Save «l you many a di ey. 
an’ night, or your ould careass would be feedin’ the crows isda ago.’ 
The fellow spoke quite majestically. 

‘Again he summoned Snapper, and commanded him to go on 
his Phee.g 

* The land-agent hiveringly obeyed, but ericd for grace. Shaun 
a Dherk, in agony struck the table on which the bond lay, and cried 
‘Mercy!’ The stranger placed the blunderbuss at Snapper’s breast 

“elf you believe in God, said the assassin, in a solemn tone; ‘if 
you believe in God, pray. 

“¢Oh, mercy ! mercy!’ cried Snapper. 

“¢ Villain !” s: aid the str: inger; ‘the graves an’ the highways is 
full of the dead and the broken- -hearted, that you tormented an’ 
scourged, an’ dhrove from home, an’ happiness, an’ hope. Oh, you 
dark, black devil, the curse o’ the poor is upon you, day an’ night : 
an’ justice is come at last. Pray, if you have a prayer to say.’ 
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“¢Och one! och dne! och dne!’ eried the beggar-man. 


“Spare me,’ said Snapper, ‘ and Pll swear—oh, I'll make every 
amends, every amends, all amends. I'jl swear, I'll swear. Oh, 
spare me!’ 

“The rebel deliberately, and fastly, too, tied Shaun and Snapper 
togethe r and just as de liberate ly tie 1 them both to the grate. He 
then quietly —even slowly, it was so quietly—he quenched all the 
lizhts—the murderer seemed to have conceived some frightful 
thought. He would not shoot them perhaps—he would beat out 
their brains, or cut their throats, or— 

* Snapper felt a knife at his neck! 

“ Humbly and fervently. though not loudly, he cried for ‘ merey, 

“Och done! och One!’ repeated Shaun a Dherk. ‘Silence! 
silence! like the grave of poor Brown,’ said the stranger, ° Silence, 
like the empty cabins of the roadside,’ he continued, * or by the eter- 
nal you shan’t get one minit longer. 

“Mr. Snapper shook from head to foot. He pushed closer to 
Shaun a Dherk, who still muttered his low ‘Och one!’ 

“ There was an awful silence. The heart of Mr. Jovce Snapper 
thumped so loudly at his breast, that it was audible through the 
whole room. 

“ TTaving engaged himself for some minute or two about the old 
desk, and muttered some other threats and curses, the assassin went 
down stairs. He was determined to be secure. The servants were 
first to die, or to be prevented from giving the alarm. What mo- 
ments these were to Mr. Joyce Snapper and to Shaun a Dherk! 

“ TTowever, five minutes passed, and no one was heard returning 3 
ten minutes passed, no one came; a quarter of an hour, and steps 
were heard at a distance—a measured tread it was, and of more than 
one. Steadily, steadily, the steps approached the land-agent’s 
house. 

“A gleam of hope—he knew not why—shotinto the soul of Mr. 
Joyce Snapper. 

“Atlength the steps were heard on the walk,approaching the 
door; and then at the door, and then in the hall, and then on the 
stairs. There was scrambling, and tumbling, aad cursing, in the 
hurry ; but Mr. Snapper recognized the voices of the police. 

**Hurra | eried the land-agent. ‘Ilurra!’ he cried again. 
‘JIere! here!’ he eried. 

“*God save the Queen!’ eried Shaun a Dherk. 

“Caps knocked against the door-trame, and bayonet seabbards 
against the door, and ee made frig) itful noise as they were 
‘grounded’ on the floor; and during all that time Mr. Joyce Snapper 
was laughing—laughing immoderately. He was almost ‘beside him- 
self with joy—a thing not very surprising, we should think, consider- 
ing the time he has had. 

“* Why, Mr. Snapper,’ said the sergeant of police, ‘ here isdread- 
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ful work indeed. Where are you? Johnston, will you strike a light ? 
So! Thunders!’ cried the sergeant, when he beheld the pair of cap- 
tives. ‘Thunders ! but the rascals have left you in an awful pickle, 
sir. 

“There was no resisting the impulse to a simultaneous roar of 
laughter. 

“¢ Desk rifled!’ said the corporal. 

“* Devil mend him !’ said a private, in a side whisper to another, 
who answered, ‘Amen!’ 

“ Mean time Mr. Joyce Snapper was liberated, much to his com- 
fort. He was so rejoiced, that for a moment he did not dream of 
his losses. 

**Shaun a Dherk came beside him and gave him a nudge. 

“*Let the polis folly him,’ whispered Shaun. 

“* A hundred pounds for his capture!’ cried Snapper.”—pp. 
141-153. 


We need not say that Shaun secures the bond, and that 
the money taken by the burglar, a confederate of Shaun, 
is carried to young Shanahan, who is thereby enabled to 
pay his rent, and save his old father from being turned 
out in the street to die. The whole scene is peculiarly 
Irish, and one can hardly help sympathizing with Shaun 
in his wild way of doing justice. We would gladly make 
several more extracts, but our limits will not permit. 
Father Baptist, as in duty bound by his profession, con- 
demns Ribbonism, but it is very clear that his heart is 
with Shaun a Dherk, and his book will make a hundred 
Shaun a Dherks to one it will convert to law and order. 
Will the reverend author permit us to remark that the 
evident sympathy with which he describes the Ribbon man 
and his doings, detracts much from the effect of his condem- 
nation of Ribbonism ? We may in our writings depict 
truthfully what we hold to be wrong, and suggest all the 
palliatives or excuses possible for those whose conduct we 
must disapprove, but to depict it with evident sympathy, 
and to enlist the judgment or the passions of our readers 
on its side, is not allowable, and we make but poor amends 
for the countenance we thus give to what is wrong, by a 
formal and professional condemnation of it at the end. 
Father Baptist enlists our sympathies with Shaun a Dherk, 
and gives us admirable reasons for defending him. When 
the law ceases to afford protection, when it is made by its 
administrators only an instrument of oppression, it ceases 
to bind in conscience ; civil society is dissolved ; men are 
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thrown back under the law of nature, where every man be- 
comes his own protector, and resumes the natural right of 
vindicating justice, and of doing whatever is not malum in 
se. On this principle alone can the Irish Ribbon men 
and our Vigilance Committees justify themselves. Now 
the question we ask Father Baptist, is, Is the state of 
things in Ireland such as to justify the appeal to this princi- 
ple? If he says, yes, then why does he condemn Shaun 
a Dherk, and exclude him from the sacraments, solely be- 
cause he resorts to it? If he says, no, does he do well to 
enlist his own and his readers’ sympathies on hisside ? Is 
it wise to inflame our passions, work us up toa sort of 
madness, make us just ready to strike, and then come in 
with wise saws, and Gospel lectures, and tell us to forbear ? 
Why work us up to a fit of mutiny, and then forbid us to 
mutiny, but exhort us to be patient and forgiving? Why 
bring the curse to our lips, and then tell us to bless ? Is this 
treating us fairly? Hither do not arouse our vindictive 
passions, or give them full swing. We do not say that the 
Reverend Father is wrong in condemning Shaun a Dherk, 
but he is wrong in our judgment, if he means to condemn 
him, in first justifying him, and enlisting all our human 
feelings in his support. It is not well to present nature 
and grace in opposition when we can help it, or to arm 
the passions against the authority of the priest. Authority 
should never create obstacles to itself, or enlist human na- 
ture unnecessarily against its commands. 

There is here the great moral objection to a large por- 
tion, and that in general the better portion, of our popular 
literature. The author winds up usually with an admirable 
moral, but a moral in direct opposition to all the passions, 
feelings, and sympathies, his work during its perusal has 
excited. Now this moral tagged on to the end has seldom 
any power to counteract the mischief done before we reach 
it. Ailey Moore makes us curse the oppressors of Ireland, 
and we cannot read it without feeling that were we in Ire- 
land, Shaun a Dherk should have in us a recruit, and one 
who would make war in every possible way to the death 
upon the base oppressors of Ireland’s peasantry. We are 
maddened. We can hear nothing but one deep, covcen- 
trated cry of vengeance, and in vain while in this state 
will the author, priest as he is, seek to hold us back. If 
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he means to manage me, to make me obey him, and follow 
his peace counsels, he should not first madden me, deprive 
me of all self-control, except in accordance with the master 
passion he has inflamed. 

However, we can easily conceive that such books should 
have in Ireland far less influence in arousing vindictive 
passions than might at first sight be supposed. The daily 
reality is worse than any picture can represent it. The 
book is comparatively tame and feeble to those who suffer 
the things we only read of. The reading, no doubt, to 
them operates as an anodyne, and allays more than it 
arouses passion ; and after all the concessions the author 
makes to lacerated feelings and the weakness of human na- 
ture, may even prepare his readers for the moral he would 
enforce. The author knows his countrymen better than we 
do, knows far better through what avenues to reach their 
hearts, and their understandings, and to make them love 
the Gospel, and yield to its blessed spirit, and we cannot 
doubt the purity or charity of his intentions. 

We conclude our brief notice by recommending Ailey 
Moore to the public, and adding our voice to that of so 
many others in its praise. The author is, if we are not mis- 
taken in his identity, one of the most active and zealous 
priests in lreland,—one who is devoting himself day and 
night to the means of saving our young men, and making 
them feel that they can not only do something for them- 
selves, but also something for the honor and glory of God 
in the prosperity of religion, 


Art. V.—The Slavery Question once more. 


We have been told that our remarks on Slavery and 
the Incoming Administration in our Review for January 
last gave great offence to some of our readers, and we have 
found ourselves denounced in a Virginia Journal of note 
and influence as on the verge of Black Republicanism. 
We are not surprised at this, for partisans can rarely un- 
derstand the position of one who holds himself independent 
of party, and who assumes the right to judge all parties. 
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Our views on slavery itself were given in The Boston 
Quarterly Review, tor April, 1838, and were such as to 
secure us the friendship of the late John C, Calhoun,sand 
of several of the more eminent statesmen of the slave- 
holding States. We are not aware of having changed our 
views on that subject since. We have never professed to 
admire slavery, or to wish its continuance; we have uni- 
formly expressed ourselves as in opposition to it, wherever 
it is an open question, whether it shall exist or not. Thus 
we say to the South, January, 1841, “‘ Slavery we cannot 
advocate, for we can see no affinity between slavery and 
Democracy. We shall undoubtedly speak out unquestioned, 
and nnobstructed, i in favor of universal freedom to universal 
man.” ‘“ You must not think that we advocate slavery on 
principle, that we love the institution. There is not a 
Democrat north of Mason’s and Dixon’s line that does not 
loathe it, and believe it a crime against humanity. We re- 
frain from meddling with it, simply because it is a matter 
which concerns States of which we are not citizens, because 
we can reach it by no constitutional action, and because 
we believe Liberty is more interested in preserving the 
Constitution, in maintaining State Rights, than in attempt- 
ing the doubtful good of emancipating the slave without 
making any provision for him after his fetters are knocked 
off.” * Substantially the same views we have always ex- 
pressed whenever we have alluded to the subject. We 
have maintained and still maintain that a man may hold 
slaves with a good conscience, in opposition to abolitionists 
who maintain that slavery is always and every where and 
under all circumstances a sin, but we have never approved it. 

We have, ever since 1838, uniformly opposed,—no man 
more strenuously, whether effic iently or not,—the whole abo- 
lition movement, on legal, moral, economical, and political 
grounds, Touching the question of slavery the several 
States are, in relation to one another, independent sover- 
eignties, and must be regarded as so many independent 
foreign nations. New York has the same right to take 
cognizance of slavery in South Carolina that she has 
to take cognizance of any domestic institution of Irance 
or Great Britain, and no more; that is to say, no right 


* Boston Quarterly Review, 1841, pp. 91, 92 
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at all. Asa citizen of New York I am not responsible 
for the existence of slavery in any other State in the 
Union, and I cannot, further than the expression of my 
individual opinion, interfere with the relation existing 
between the master and his slave, without violating inter- 
national law, striking at the mutual equality and inde- 
pendence of the States, and sapping the Constitution of 
the Union. The whole abolition movement of the non- 
slaveholding States as it has been carried on for now nearly 
thirty years we regard and for nearly the whole of that 
time have regarded as immoral, illegal, and its abettors as 
punishable by our laws. 

We deny, and always have denied, the right of Con- 
gress to legislate on the subject. The Fugitive Slave Law 
is simply a law for executing a clause in the Constitution, 
which is in the nature of an extradition clause, in a treaty 
between independent sovereigns. We always regarded the 
so-called ‘“ Missouri Compromise ” as unconstitutional. 
Slavery with us is purely a Stare institution, deriving from 
State sovereignty alone, and there is under our system no 
power to authorize or to abolish it, but the State itself, 
that is, the people in their State as distinguished from their 
Federal capacity. The State may or may not, as it 
chooses, authorize slavery, forbid it, or abolish it, without 
leave asked or obtained from the Union, or from her sister 
States. Congress has, then, no power to say to the States 
on one side of a given parallel of latitude you may, and on 
the other, you shall not, hold slaves. The Constitution 
gives it no such power either in respect of old States or 
new States. New York has been a slaveholding State 
since my recollection, and may become so again if she 
chooses. Congress has nothing to say on the subject, one 
way or the other. In the admission of new States, it has 
no right to say the State must come in with or without 
slaves. The State does not become a State by the act of 
admission, for it is admitted, and can be admitted, into 
the Union only as a State, and therefore must exist as a 
State before admission. When leave is given to a Terri- 
tory to form a State Constitution for itself, and it has in 
accordance with the leave obtained formed its Constitution, 
and organized its State Government, it is a State, a free 
sovereign State, and till its admission, as independent of 
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the Union, as though it were a foreign nation. If Con- 
gress refuses to admit it, it does not fall back under the 
Territorial government, and become subject again to the 
Union, but remains a State outside of the Union, free and 
independent, with all the rights and capacities of a sover- 
eign community. Congress then cannot dictate to the 
people of the Territory the provisions of the Constitution 
they adopt, and must treat them in relation to their Con- 
stitution, precisely as it must treat the States already in 
the Union. It has then nothing to say in the formation 
of their Constitution on the subject of slavery. When 
they have organized their State government, they have the 
right to apply for admission into the Union, and it is obli- 
gatory on Congress to admit them, if they have adopted a 
State government republican in its form. This settles the 
question as to the Missouri Compromise, and proves it to 
be unconstitutional. 

The only case in which it can be pretended that Con- 
gress may interfere with the slave question is in the organ- 
ization of Territorial governments ; but it cannot even in 
this case interfere with it, because under our system slavery 
is purely a State question, and has no existence where 
there is no State. The Federal government is a gov- 
ernment of express powers, and among its express powers 
there is none which gives it authority to introduce or 
abolish, to authorize or to prohibit slavery. Its powers in 
regard to Territories not yet erected into States are re- 
stricted to the necessities of the case, and must be exercised 
in accordance with the general principles of law. It may 
enforce the natural law, and is bound to protect all the 
rights which exist under the Common Law ; but it can go 
no farther, except by special constitutional provision. It 
has no authority to create new rights or to derogate from 
existing rights. But as slavery exists neither by the Com- 
mon Law nor by the natural law, Congress cannot introduce 
it in a Territory ; and as slavery exists only by virtue of 
municipal law, it cannot enter legally into any Territory 
while a Territory. So in no case has Congress or the Union 
any power over the question of slavery, and hence both the 
Missouri Compromise and the Wilmot Proviso are uncon- 
stitutional, and ought never to have been adopted. 

The South agree that Congress has no power to legis- 
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late slavery into a Territory, and the ground we took in our 
article is, that without the legislative action of Congress 
slavery cannot legally go into any Territory, while a Terri- 
tory. We did not take this ground then for the first time. 
We took it on the passage of the Nebraska-Kansas Bill. 
Here is what we said. 


* We are at a loss to understand the strong feeling against the 
Nebraska Bill. We think the bill inopportune and wholly uncalled 
for, but we see nothing in it, in so far as it bears on the question of 
slavery, worth getting excite id about. It was, in our judgment, bad 
policy on the part of the friends of the administration to bring it 
forward at this time and under existing circumstances, but the prin- 
ciple of the bill, that of the non-intervention of the Federal govern- 
ment in the question of slavery, (7 indecd such be its principle, is 
unquestionably the only prine iple in accordance with the spirit of 
the Federal Constitution. When the Constitution was adopted, 
slavery existed in nearly all the States, and it was agreed that the 
subject of slavery should be reserved, exce pt so far as concerned the 
recovery of slaves esc: aping from one State to another, to the States 
sever: ally, and not be made a Federal question. Without this the 
Union could not have been formed. It was allowed to remain as a 
State question, and such it should continue to remain. The Federal 
Government is bound then to act on the principle of non-interven- 
tion. Jts non-intervention necessarily excludes slavery from the 
Territories till they become States, because slavery according toa 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, is a local insti- 
tution, and can exist only by positive law, and no positive law can 
be enacted in a Territory but by the Federal government. If the 
Nebraska Bill is really framed on the principle of non-intervention, 
slavery cannot leg ally exist in Nebraska so long as it remains under 
a Territorial government, and the practical effect of the Bill must be 
to prevent it from ever becoming a Slave State. 

“ The pretence that the non-intervention of the Federal govern- 
ment leaves it to the people of the Territory to authorize slavery or 
not, as they see proper, is fallacious, because so long as it is a Terri- 
tory and not a State, the people have no proper legislative authority, 
and their acts cannot, without the sanction of the Federal govern- 
ment, have the force of law. If a Territorial government passes an 
act authorizing slavery, and the Federal government expressly or 
tacitly approves it, or recognizes it as law, there 1s Federal interven- 
tion, a manifest violation of the principle of non-intervention. There- 
fore we say, the pri ciple of non-intervention necessarily excludes 
slavery from eve ry Territory tillit becomes a State, that is, excludes 
it as leg: ally authorize d.—Quar terly Review, July, 1854, pp. 396, 
397. 


This ground we did not indeed take in 1847, in an ar- 
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ticle on Slavery and the Mexican War. We changed our 
ground in 1854, on being assured that the Supreme Court 
had decided that slavery is a local institution, existing only 
by virtue of positive law,—a fact of which I was not aware 
in 1847. Iam told the decision of the Court does not go 
to the extent alleged. This may be so, but whether so or 
not is nothing to my present purpose. If the Court has 
not so decided, the opinion is incontrovertible, and al- 
though the alleged decision was the occasion of my adopt- 
ing it, it is not the authority on which I defend it. Slavery 
is, Whether the Supreme Court has so decided or not, a 
local institution, rightfully existing only by virtue of muni- 
cipal law. Under the law of nature, there are no slaves, 
for all men are created equal, and one man has no jus do- 
minit over another. Hence all Americans maintain as 
power, in whose hands soever lodged, is a trust, and ¢ 
trust to be exercised for the good of ‘the governed, for ae 
benefit the trust is created. Neither the Civil Law nor the 
Common Law authorizes slavery, and every lawyer knows 
that all the presumptions of law are in favor of freedom. 
There remains then no possible legal sanction of slavery 
but that of municipal law, which has no force out of the 
municipality. It exists with-us, if it legally exists at all, 
by virtue of the local law of the State, and that law has and 
can have no extra-territorial jurisdiction. How then is it 
possible for slavery to have a legal status in territory includ- 
ed within no State, and subject, aside from the laws of 
Congress, to no law but the law of nature ? 

We have been told that slav ery exists in the Union by 
usage, and that the usage which obtained in all the colo- 
nies from the beginning authorizes it to go wherever it is 
not forbidden, But we deny that slavery exists in the 
Union by usage, for it does not exist in the Union at all. 
It exists in the States by usage, if you will, but not in the 
Union. Slavery is a State, not a Federal institution, It 
was, we believe, introduced into the colonies without any 
positive law, autd it continues to exist, as a matter of fact, 
in all the States that have not by positive law abolished or 
prohibited it. But the usage was that of distinct, and in 
relation to one another, , independent colonies. The usage of 
one colony had, per se, no force in another, and though in 
fact it obtained in them all, it was never the common usage 
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of the whole, but the particular usage of each. The usage 
in question may or may not legalize slavery in the States 
which have not abolished it, but as law it is confined to 
each State separately without extra-territorial force or vigor. 
It cannot legalize it in a Territory not yet erected into a 
State, because Territories have and can have no local usage. 
Usage itself, moreover, is not law, and is recognized by the 
Courts as law, only because its long existence warrants the 
presumption that it has received the express or tacit sanc- 
tion of the law-making power ; and therefore no usage can 
have the force of law where there is no legislative authority 
competent to pass a law to the same effect. Give, there- 
fore, to the usage or custom alleged all the force you can, 
since it is the usage or custom only of distinct colonies or 
distinct States, it can never authorize slavery, which does 
not exist by virtue of natural right or the jus gentiwm, out 
of the territorial jurisdiction of the particular State or col- 
ony. It is simply in its nature a municipal usage, and of 
no force save within the municipality. 

We are told, again, that slaves are property, and the 
Union is bound to recognize and protect slave property as 
much as any other species of property. Very true, where 
slave property exists, but not where it does not exist. In 
the States where slaves are property, the Federal Courts 
are bound to treat them as property, and cannot discrimi- 
nate between them and other species of property ; but not 
therefore does it follow that it must treat them as property 
in the Territories, where no local law makes them property. 

The territory of the Union, not yet erected into States, 
belongs, we are further told, to all the States in common, 
and as all the States are equal, the citizens of Slavehold- 
ing States must have the same right to migrate to them 
and settle on them with their property, that the citizens 
of the other States have to migrate to them and settle on 
them with their property. Most certainly, with that which 
is property out of their own State or in the Territory. No 
discrimination can be made between the citizens of one 
State and those of another. The citizen of South Caro- 
lina must be as free to settle in Nebraska, for instance, as 
the citizen of New York, and to carry with him every spe- 
cies of property that his New York brother can carry. 
The citizen of New York cannot carry with him his real 
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estate, or as the French law terms it, his immovable pro- 
perty, though he may retain the title ; neither can the 
South Carolinian carry his real estate with him, and we 
believe negroes are counted by the laws of his State, real, 
not personal property. He may sell them, and carry with 
him the proceeds, which is all the New Yorker can do with 
his real or immovable property. The prohibition to the 
South Carolinian to hold his people in Nebraska as property 
only places him and the New Yorker on a footing of equal- 
ity. But, if the South Carolinian asks to carry his people 
with him and to hold them as property in Nebraska, he asks 
more than he concedes to his New York brother, for as his 
people are property only by virtue of the laws of South 
Carolina, he asks simply that the municipal laws of his 
State shall, pro tanto at least, have extra-territorial force, 
and operate as law in Nebraska. What he really asks is, 
that the legislation of South Carolina shall extend by its 
own force over territory not within her jurisdiction, for by 
no other law than that of South Carolina are his people 
property. Why shall he have the right to extend over 
Nebraska the South Carolinian legislation which creates 
his slave property, any more than the New Yorker to ex- 
tend over it the New York legislation which abolishes and 
prohibits such property ? 

It is alleged again, that if debarred from migrating 
with their slaves to the new Territory, the citizens of the 
Slaveholding States are deprived of their equal right in the 
common property of all the States. But not any more than 
the citizens of the non-slaveholding States would be depriv- 
ed of theirs, were the privilege conceded, for the existence 
of slavery is as repugnant to the latter as its non-existence is 
to the former. The existence of slavery has shut out emi- 
gration from the North to the rich lands of the South and 
South-west, as effectually as the prohibition of slavery has 
shut out emigration from the South to the rich and fertile 
lands of the North-west. 

The mistake of so many of our own statesmen on this 
subject grows out of the assumption that the title to slave 
property rests on the same foundation as does any other 
species of property. We deny, and all along have denied, 
this assumption. The slaveholder’s title to property in his 
people rests solely on municipal law, not on natural right. 
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We dispute uot its validity within the jurisdiction of the 
State enacting that law ; but we deny it in toto out of that 
jurisdiction. The right of property is, indeed, anterior to 
civil society, and is a natural and divine right, but the 
right to property in human beings is only a municipal 
right. God gave the earth to the children of men; he 
made man the lord of the lower creation, and gave him 
dominion over the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, 
and the fishes of the sea, for they were created for man. 

In them man has a natural right of property, which civil 
society may indeed define and ‘regulate, but which it does 

not create, and which it is bound to recognize and protect. 

But God, as Pope Gregory VII. has declared, never gave 
to man dominion over man, nor to one man the right to 
lord it over another. He has never created some men to 
be kings and others to be subjects, some to be masters and 
others to be slaves ; but he has created all men equal, and 
therefore Alexander ILL. asserts, that by nature all men 
are free. This is the teaching of Catholic doctors, and of 
all Christian expounders of the law of nature. It flows 
naturally and necessarily from the Christian doctrine of 
the unity of the race. Man has naturally, by the law of 
nature, no right of property in man, and one man has the 
right to the services of another only in consideration of be- 
nefits conferred, or a debt voluntarily contracted. Here 
then is a broad distinction between slave property and 
other species of property. Man has a natural right to pro- 
perty in his lands, his house, his sheep and cattle, and the 
products of his own skill and industry, and in the absence 
of municipal prohibition, and in so far as movable, he may 
carry them with him wherever he goes. But the case with 
slave property is different. Slaves being property only by 
virtue of municipal law, they cease to be property when 
transported out of the jurisdiction of the State which 
creates him a property in them, 

Certainly, if the South Carolinian claims the right to 
transport his people to Nebraska, and to hold them there as 
property, he must claim to do it by virtue of some law. 
We ask him, by virtue of what law? The law of nature? 
No, for under that law all men are equal, and one man has 
no property in another. By virtue of the Civil Law, the 
“ written reason” of Continental Europe and parts of 
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America? No, for that law proceeds on the principle that 
every man is born free, and holds every man to be a free 
man till the contrary is proved. By virtue of the Common 
Law, the Lex non scripta of England and of most of the 
States of the Union? No, because in this respect the 
Common Law and the Civil Laware coincident. By virtue 
of the laws of South Carolina ? No, for the laws of South 
Carolina have no force beyond the territorial limits of South 
Carolina herself. By virtue of the Territorial laws of Ne- 
braska ? No, for Nebraska, while a Territory, has no 
original legislative power, and none at all, except what is 
conferred by Congress, and therefore, of course, none which 
exceeds the legislative power of Congress itself. But Con- 
gress, the South Carolinian himself maintains, has no power 
to legislate on the subject. Will he tell us then, how in the 
absence of Congressional legislation directly, or indirectly 
through the Territorial legislation, authorizing slavery in 
Nebraska, he can claim to hold his people in that Territory 
as property ? Of course he cannot do it, and therefore we 
maintain that the non-intervention of Congress in the 
slavery question necessarily excludes slavery from the Ter- 
ritories so long as they remain under Territorial govern- 
ments, not indeed by depriving the citizens of the Slave- 
holding States of rights which they possess, but by not 
creating for them rights where they never possessed them. 
We take, it will be seen, in the whole course of our 
argument the Southern doctrine of State Rights, and of the 
powers of Congress. We defend the Southern doctrine of 
non-intervention, in opposition to the Abolitionists and so- 
called Republicans. We are faithful to the principles we 
learned from Mr. Calhoun and the State Rights party, 
which has always been our party, so far as party we have 
had; but we arrive, we grant, at a different conclusion 
from that insisted on by our masters. They held and hold 
that slavery may go wherever it is not forbidden by muni- 
cipal law ; we, that it can go only where authorized by 
municipal law, or municipal usage having the force of law. 
We are right, and they wrong, if, as we maintain, under 
the law of nature all men are free, and man has by natural 
law no jus dominii over man, as all Catholic morality 
teaches, as was declared by the American Congress of 
1776, and as is implied in our whole system of jurispru- 
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dence, and assumed as unquestioned by nearly the whole 
modern world. The negro is a man, and has all the 
natural rights and freedom of any other man. I cannot, 
as a Catholic, deny this, and am obliged to assert it as a 
man. The negro is free unless deprived of his freedom by 
municipal law, or by his own misuse of his freedom. That 
a man can forfeit his freedom by his offences nobody 
doubts ; that the State may place some men in the ward of 
others, and give them a valid title to their bodily services, 
we do not question; but where neither of these conditions 
is present, we do and can recognize no slave property. 
How far the laws of Spain and France authorized slavery 
in the territory acquired from those two powers before it 
was erected into States, we shall not undertake to decide, 
but we do say, and this is our doctrine, that under our 
system, slavery can have no legal existence in any free ter- 
ritory, while that territory remains under a Territorial 
government. ‘Texas was annexed as a State, and slavery 
was legal in it by virtue of its own laws prior to its admis- 
sion, and therefore, though a Slave State, was legally ad- 
mitted. There is very little territory now belonging to the 
Union likely to be affected one way or the other by our 
doctrine, and its only practical importance is, as it regards 
territory which may hereafter be acquired on our Southern 
border. 

It will be seen that we have thus far been discussing 
the constitutional and legal rights of slavery. Slavery is 
under our system purely a State institution, and strictly a 
State institution we wish to keep it. As a State institu- 
tion, whatever may be our private opinion of it, we are 
bound to recognize, respect, and, when the occasion calls, 
defend it, as we are any other legitimate State institution. 
We oppose the so-called Republicans, not because they are 
opposed to the extension of the area of slavery, but because 
they claim for Congress the power to prevent it by legisla- 
tion. The power to legislate against implies the power to 
legislate for its extension, and the Republicans in reality 
claim for Congress full jurisdiction of the slavery question 
in the Territories. This we deny. We say Congress has no 
jurisdiction in the case. Slavery is not a Federal question. 
Ifas the South contend, and as several of our statesmen 
have admitted, slavery is free to go where no municipal law 
prohibits it, we cannot deny that it is free to go into any 
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territory of the Union not yet erected intoa State. Con- 
gress has no authority to forbid it, and we ought to submit 
to its extension, as a less evil than the exercise of an un- 
constitutional power by the Federal Legislature. Whether 
slavery can or cannot legally exist in the Territories, is a 
question for the Federal Courts, and if these courts decide 
against the ground we have taken, we shall submit. Mean- 
while we must be permitted for the reasons we have 
alleged to believe that they will not and cannot so decide. 
We have scouted so-called “ squatter sovereignty,’’ but 
we have not the least scruple in maintaining that the 
people of the Territory in forming, by permission of Con- 
gress, a State constitution, have the right, and that they 
only have the right, to say whether they will or wili not 
authorize slavery. The people of a Territory in meeting in 
convention and forming a State constitution, have all the 
powers of a free, independent sovereign people, and are 
competent to decide whether involuntary servitude shall or 
shall not be permitted, and we know under our American 
system no other power competent to decide that question. 
To them we wish to leave it, and to them the people of the 
Union should leave it. The Northern Democrats, at the 


head of whom stands our new Secretary of State, are wrong 


” 


in their assertion of “ squatter sovereignty,” which is the 
extreme of Radicalism, and, in principle, incompatible with 
the assertion of any legitimate government ; the South are 
wrong, inour judgment, in asserting that slavery is free 
where no municipal law prohibits it. But we regard the 
Abolitionists and Free Soilers as still more dangerously 
wrong than either ; for the doctrine of Federal sovereignty 
and consolidation underlies all their proceedings. Their 
tendency is to centralize all power in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and make the States derive from the Union instead 
of the Union from the States. We know the tendency of 
the modern world is to centralize power, and to render the 
sovereign, whether monarchical, aristocratical, or democrat- 
ical, absolute ; but we are old fogyish enough to oppose all 
absolute governments, and to contend for the old doctrine 
of a limitation of the sovereign power, whatever its form. 
Democracy, as popularly understood and defined, is as fatal 
to freedom as autocracy, and perhaps practically even more 
so. There is no limitation of power where the limitation and 
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the power have one and the same basis. If the States 
derive from the Union, they are no limit to the power of 
the Union, for they depend on it, and have no independent 
basis of theirown. Were the Union dissolved, we should 
not, under the State Rights doctrine, be thrown into a state 
of complete anarchy, because each State would still exist, 
at least theoretically, as a complete political community, 
with all the rights and capacities of a free, independent, and 
sovereign State. But on the Abolitionist and Free-Soil 
doctrine, the dissolution of the Union would carry with it 
the dissolution of all government, and we should be thrown 
into anarchy even in the bosom of the States as well as 
of the Federation. It is the consolidation tendencies of the 
so-called Republican party rather than their anti-slavery 
doctrine that renders it impossible for us to go with them. 
The evil that would result from their triumph would be 
greater than any evil likely to result from any probable 
extension of slavery, unless that extension be effected by 
the action of the Federal Government. 

Our remarks in our Review for January were addressed 
mainly to the party, whether at the South or at the North, 
seeking either to extend slavery within the Union, or to 
build up a great Southern slaveholding republic, and had, 
as was evident on their face, for their purpose to warn the 
Incoming Administration against throwing itself into the 
hands of that party, for should it do so it would be impos- 
sible for it to gain the support of the Union, Such is the 
temper of the people of the non-slaveholding States, that 
their suffrages cannot be obtained for a pro-slavery admi- 
nistration, or an administration controlled by the slave in- 
terest. We ventured to do this, because we had been so 
long identified with the opposition to Abolitionism and 
Free-Soilism, that we did not suppose any one would be 
ikely to misconstrue our motives or views. We say of the 
whole anti-slavery movement to-day, what we said nineteen 

ears ago, when we first discussed the question in its politi- 

al bearings. We suffer a little humiliation, we admit, when 
we find that twenty years of steady devotion to the rights 
of the States, and of opposition on State Rights principles to 
the consolidation tendencies of the anti-slavery party, can 
have no weight in saving us from the suspicion of being a 
Black Republican. Certainly we are no “ Nigger dri- 
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ver,” but we are just as little of a “ Nigger worshipper.” 
We are no advocates of slavery, but we are at the same 
time no abolitionists: we do not assent to the Southern 
doctrine insisted upon in late years, that slavery is an 
excellent institution, but we acknowledge the right of every 
State in the Union to maintain or establish it, if such be 
its choice, and we will defend that right to the death 
against any interference with it by the Union. But we 
will go just as far against any extension or positive support 
of slavery by the action of the Federal Government. While 
we sustain in favor of slavery all the rights it has by virtue 
of positive law, we shall maintain with equal earnestness all 
the presumptions of the natural law in favor of freedom. 
This is our position, and if it displeases our friends at the 
North or our friends at the South, we cannot help it, and 
shall regard the fault as theirs, not as ours. 

We take the liberty of laying before our readers an 
extract of some length from an article we wrote in the 
Boston Quarterly Review, for April, 1838, when the con- 
solidation or centralizing tendency of the Anti-slavery 
movement had hardly been alluded to. The extract shows 
the ground on which we then placed our opposition to the 
movement, and from that ground we have not deviated to 
our knowledge since. 

“The real question at issue between the Abolitionists and the 
South is not whether slavery be good, bad, or indifferent, but whe- 
ther one State has the right to avow the design of changing the insti~ 
tutions of another State, and of adopting a series of measures directed 
expressly to that end? This is the question. In all that concerns 
them as States, these United States are as independent on one 
another as are England and France. France has as much right to 
interfere in the internal police of England, as Massachusetts has in 
the internal police of South Carolina. Slavery is unquestionably a 
matter which falls within the powers of the States, as independent, 
sovereign States. In relation to this question, then, all the States 
stand to one another precisely as foreign nations. The question then 
comes up in this shape: Have we the right to avow the design, and 
to adopt measures to control the internal legislation of a foreign 
nation? The question needs no answer. Every body knows that 
we have not, at least so long as we acknowledge the independence of 
that nation. 

“ Nor does it alter the nature of the question, that the actual in- 
terference is by individual citizens and not by the state. What the 
state is prohibited from doing, it can never be lawful for the citizens 
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to do. Interference in the affairs of foreigners is as unlawful on the 
part of individual citizens as of states. Who will pretend that La 
Fayette had any more right to interfere in the quarrel between this 
country and England, than France herself had ? And who will pre- 
tend to justify La Fayette’s interference by international law? France 
was at peace with England, and La Fayette, as a subject of France, 
was bound to keep that peace. We adduce not this case to censure 
La Fayette, whose chivalrous aid to the cause of American Inde- 
pendence we appreciate as highly asdo any of our countrymen, but 
simply to show that the oblig: ations of the state bind the citizen. Our 
Canadian neighbors are now in a quarrel. Has this nation a right 
to interfere in that quarrel? Certainly not under its existing 
treaty obligations to England. It may side with the Canadians, but 
not without involving itself in a war with England. Its duty, if it 
would preserve its peace relations with England, is to remain neutral, 
Is not the duty of the citizens the same? “Can an American citizen 
take up for the Canadians, without losing his character of American 
citizen, and forfeiting the protection of American laws ¢ 

“Tf the individual citizens may do in relation to an independent 
state, what the state may not do, the consequences are not difficult 
to be foreseen. If the citizens of this state may associate to do what 
the state itself may not do, all that is requisite to enlist the whole 
force of the state in that which it is unlawful for the state to do, is 
to waive the state, and band all the citizens together in what shall be 
called a voluntary association. If half a dozen citizens may unite in 
an Abolition Society, pledged to emancipate the slaves, all the citi- 
zens of the state may doit. And when all the citizens of the state 
have thus formed themselves into an association, what is that asso- 
ciation but the state under a different name? The interference of 
such an association would be as efficient, to say the least, as that of 
the state itself. And if the citizens of a state may thus lawfully as- 
sociate for changing the institutions of foreign nations, we ask, what 
security can one foreign nation ever have in relation to another ! 2 It 
is of the greatest importance to the peace and safety of nations, that 
citizens or subjects observe with scrupulous fidelity the engagements 
of their respective governments. The Abolitionists themselves were 
of this opinion in relation to the interference of our citizens in the 
affairs of Texas. 

“ Nor again, will it do to say that slavery is an institution of so 
— a character, that we may claim the right of interfering with 

without claiming the right to interfere with the whole internal 
pees of foreign nations. In the first place, it is not an institution 
peculiar in its : kind. Something similar to it is found in every State, 
in which the law makes any dise rimination between individual citi- 
zens. The principle which legitimates Southern slavery may be 
found incorporated, if we are not much mistaken, into the constitu- 
tion and laws of every State in the Union. In every State in which 
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restrictions are placed on eligibility, as in this State, or in which the 
law presumes to say who may and who may not exercise the right 
of suffrage, or in which there are monopolies or exclusive privileges 
recognized by law, there is the seminal principle of slavery. But 
waive this, as not essential to our argument. In the next place, we 
say we have no right to make any inquiry concerning the institutions 
of foreign nations, for the purpose of ascertaining which of them we 
have or have not the right of undertaking to abolish. We cannot 
do this without denying the independence of the nation in question. 
Do we acknowledge South Carolina, for instance, to be a free and 
independent State? Do we acknowledge her sovereignty to be ab- 
solute, so far as not limited by the Constitution of the United States ? 
Then what right have we to take the revision of her doings? Can 
we do this without virtually denying her sovereignty ? Can we deny 
her sovereignty without giving her just cause of offence? And 
when we admit her sovereignty, do we not acknowledge her right to 
establish such institutions as she pleases? If then she pleases to 
establish slavery, is it not her affair, and one of which we have 

debarred ourselves, by the acknowledgment of her sovereignty, from 
taking any cogniz: ance | a 

“ But it may be said, that slavery is unjust, that no State has 
the right to establish an unjust institution ; therefore, South Carolina 
has no right to establish slavery. Grant it. What then? Who 
has the right to determine the question, as to the justice or injustice 
of the institution, South Carolina or we? If she be an independent 
State, she has the right to be her own judge as to the rectitude of 
her decisions. She is not accountable to us, and we have no right 
to arraign her before our tribunal. If we believe her decision un- 
just, we may undoubtedly tell her so; but so long as we admit her 
independence, we must speak to her as an equal, not as a culprit. 
We must concede her right to judge for herself; we must disavow 
the right, and the intention, of dictating to her; and we must con- 
fine ourselves to the simple statement “of our reasons, as one man 
may state to another man his reasons for not agreeing with him in 
opinion. If, however, instead of doing this, we begin by formally 
declaring her in the wron; g, by denouncing ner as awfully wicked, 
by stirring up wrath and indignation against her, by solemnly 
pledging ourselves not to cease our exertions till we have compelled 
her to reverse her decision, and by adopting all the measures in our 
power which we believe conducive to that end, do we not then fail 
to treat her as an independent state, refuse to acknowledge her right 
to judge for herself, and are we not, to all intents and purposes, 
waging war against her ? 

“ Tt will be seen from what we have said, that we do not question 
the proceedings of the Abolitionists on C ‘onstitutional grounds. We 
do not believe that we of the North have made a compact with the 
South, by which we are debarred from interfering with slavery. We 
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find in the Constitution of the United States nosuch compact. None 
such in fact was needed. Slavery exists in the States by virtue of 
no Constitutional guaranty, but solely by virtue of State sovereignty. 
The question in relation to it stands precisely as it did before the 
formation of the Federal government, and we have precisely the 
same rights, and only the same rights, of interference with it, that 
we should have had, had no Federal government ever been formed. 
The States are older than the Union, and they retain in their own 
hands all the rights of sovereignty not, in so many words, con- 
ceded to the Union. Now as the disposition of slavery is not con- 
ceded to the Union, it belongs as a matter of course to the States. 
3y belonging to them it stands precisely as it did before the Union 
was consummated. As the States before the Union were so many 
independent nations, the question of slavery in them is to be treated 
solely as a question between foreign nations. Interference with it in 
one State by the citizens of another State is to be regulated by inter- 
national, and not by constitutional law. Had the Union not been 
effected, every body knows that efforts by the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts to free the slaves in South Carolina, efforts begun and car- 
ried on with express reference to that end, would have been a viola- 
tion of international law, especially if accompanied with perpetual 
denunciation of South Carolina, and by their very character threat- 
ening to disturb her internal peace and tranquillity. Now this, 
which would have been true without the Union, we contend, is true 
under it. The South, we think, must therefore place her defence on 
the ground of State sovereignty. It is as striking against State 
sovereignty, as denying the. independence of the several States, as 
claiming for the citizens of one State jurisdiction over the legislation 
of another, that we view the proceedings of Abolition Societies with 
suspicion and alarm. ‘To say the least, they assert the justice of a 
species of propagandism, w vhich, if admitted, must strike at all 
national independency, and which will not fail to disturb the peace- 
ful intereourse of nations, embroil them in war, and deluge the earth 
in blood. He who comes forth as the champion of liberty, must 
bear in mind, that he is under no less obligation to defend the rights 
of communities, than he is the rights of individuals. He who loves 
America, and would live and die for American liberty, should look 
well before he adopts a course which may embroil the several States 
in a civil war, orin the end change the relations which now subsist 
between the Federal government and that of the several States. 
Liberty is as much interested in maintaining inviolate the rights of 
the Federal government, on the one hand, and especially ‘of the 
several States which compose the Union, on the other hand, as she 
is in freeing the slave. In the measures the Abolitionists adopt, there 
is a deeper question involved than that of Negro slavery. All who 
are accustomed to look below the surface of things, may see that it is 
a question of no less magnitude than that of changing the whole 
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structure of the government of this country, and possibly that of 
destroying the liberty of the whole American people. When hun- 
dreds and thousands of our citizens are banded together to tram- 
ple on the rights of independent communities in the holy name 
of Freedom herself, we confess we are not a little alarmed for the 
rights of the individual. One barrier leaped, another may be; 
and when communities can no longer make their rights respected, 
what can the individual do? 

“ But we shall be told that all our fears are idle, all our reason- 
ings groundless, for Abolitionists do not propose to do any thing more 
than we have conceded them the right to do; that is, to express 
freely their honest convictions on the question of slavery. We 
deny this. The Abolition Societies, as every body knows, are not 
formed for the discussion of slavery, but for its abolition. Their 
members are pledged to the ‘immediate emancipation of the slaves 
without expatriation.’ Lawyers may have been consulted, and the 
wording of their constitutions may be technically within the letter 
of the law, but we know, and every body knows, that the real 
end, the avowed end, of their formation is not merely to give ut- 
terance to certain opinions on the question of slavery, but to effect 
its abolition, They are not formed for deliberation, for discussion, 
but for action, and action, too, within the limits of States of which 
the Abolitionists are not citizens. 

“But we shall be told again, that, admitting the Abolition So- 
cieties are formed for the abolition and not the discussion of slavery, 
they do not contravene international law, because they adopt for the 
purpose of carrying their end only legal and , constitutional means, 
such means as the laws of nations permit them to adopt. This un- 
doubtedly is the real ground on which the Abolitionists rest their 
defence. We object to it, because we are not yet able to perceive 
that the legitimacy of the means, in themselves, can legitimate an 
unlawful end. It is admitted that the Abolitionists have no legal 
right to emancipate the slaves. Yet the emancipation of the slaves 
is what they propose to do. They propose to do what the laws of 
nations prohibit them from doing. Are any means directed to that 
end lawful to be used ? 

“The Abolitionists, it will be said, do not propose to emanci- 
pate the slaves, except as the effect of the expression of their opinions 
and feelings on the subject of slavery. We question this statement ; 
but admit it fora moment. The Abolitionists, unless they choose 
to break with the slaveholding States, to refuse to sustain the re- 
lation of friends to them, and to come into open war with them, are 
bound by the laws of nations to refrain from all words and deeds 
which will disturb their peace and tranquillity, stir up insurrection 
in them, sully their reputation, or excite public indignation against 
them. Now we may undoubtedly discuss the question of slavery, 
but not so as to produce any of these results. Free discussion is it- 
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self subjected to this restriction. So long as we wish to be at peace 
and amity with foreign nations, we are bound to treat all their insti- 
tutions, as their institutions, with respect. We have no more right 
to denounce them, to slander them, to speak to their prejudice, or 
to injure them in any way, because their institutions differ from 
ours, or from what we believe just, than we have an individual 
whose creed we happen to disbelieve. We may reason against 
such a man’s creed, but we are bound to see that our reasoning 
against it do not result in any injury to him. If we should repre- 
sent him as one with whom his neighbors should hold no inter- 
course, brand him asa sinner of the deepest dye, hire editors of 
papers to publish him to the world as such, and hold public meet- 
ings and pass public resolves to the effect that, if he do not change 
his creed instantly, he shall be placed out of the pale of Humanity, 
we should most assuredly transcend our rights in regard to him, 
and give him just cause of complaint against us. Now the Aboli- 
tionists pursue a course like this towards the slaveholding commu- 
nities, and they do this for the express purpose of freeing “the slave. 
They may in all this be only giving utterance to their ‘honest con- 
victions and feelings, but have ‘they, under plea of free discussion, a 
right to utter themselves in this manner? Can they do this and be 
in a state of peace with those communities ? 

“The Abolitionists say they use only moral and rational means, 
merely arguments addressed to the reason and the conscience. Is 
itso? To what kind of a reason or a conscience is denunciation 
addressed? Is itso? What mean then these fifteen hundred affil- 
iated Societies, spread over the non-slaveholding States, pledged to 
the immediate emancipation of the slaves? Are these Societies’ 
arguments addressed to the individual reason and conscience of the 
slaveholder? What is the rationale of this argument? What is 
its legitimacy ? Many hundreds of thousands of men, women, and 
children, all solemnly pledged to effect the immediate emancipation 
of the slaves, are banded together in some fifteen hundred Societies ; 
therefore slavery is asin; therefore no slaveholder is a Christian ; 
and therefore every slaveholder must immediately emancipate his 
slaves! We confess this is a species of logic that passes our com- 
prehension. That these Societies, by banding together the majority 
of our population, may so concentrate public opinion, and bring it to 
bear with such force on the institution of slavery, that the slave- 
holder shall feel himself unable to withstand it, and therefore com- 
pelled to free his slaves, is what we can understand very well; but 
this is neither a rational nor a moral argument for the abolition of 
slavery. A man finds a loaded pistol presented at his breast, and 
to save his life gives up his purse; and the slaveholder finds the 
community pointing the finger of scorn at him, and to save his repu- 
tation, which he holds dearer than life, emancipates his slaves ; 
which is the more moral and rational argument of the two? An 
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army, organized and marching upon the South to free the slaves at 
the point of the bayonet, would, in principle, be an argument to the 
individual reason and conscience of the slaveholder, equally as forci- 
ble, appropriate, and convincing, as an associated multitude pointing 
the finger of scorn, or shouting denunciation, and threatening the 
vengeance of Heaven. 

“Nor is it true that our Abolitionists contemplate no action on 
the subject, but the action of truth and moral suasion. They do 
contemplate political action. They let pass no possible opportunity 
of bringing the subject of slavery before the State legislatures ; and 
they are constantly at work to get it discussed on the floor of Con- 
gress. What, we ask, is all this agitation for? Why is Abolition- 
ism organizing a political party in the States and the Nation? Why 
does it want Abolition members in our State Legislatures? Why 
does it interrogate candidates for office as to their views of slavery ? 
Is there no political action intended? Give it a majority in Con- 
gress, and will it not legislate on the subject? It will at once abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, and in the Territories. Will 
it stop there? Who so simple as to believe it? It will usurp, or 
alter the United States Constitution so as not to need to usurp, the 
power to abolish it in the States. What are paper constitutions in 
the way of a body of men, women, and children, inflamed, drunken 
with a great Idea, and so much the more drunken because the Idea 
with which they are filled is a holy one,—what are paper constitu- 
tions in their way, when they have in their hands the actual power 
to advance? He knows nothing of the power of an enthusiastic 
multitude, who thinks such feeble barriers would arrest their pro- 
gress. Their leaders might rush before them, the wise and prudent 
might beg them to pause; but leaders, and the wise and prudent 
are as chaff before the wind, and on will the multitude press, sweep- 
ing them away, or trampling them under their feet, to the realiza- 
tion of the idea which inspires them. Here is the danger. Let 
the Abolitionists get the majority banded together in or under the 
control of their affiliated Societies, pledged to the immediate eman- 
cipation of the slaves, and they will throw into Congress the power 
to do it; that is, power to regulate the internal institutions of the 
States ; gone then is the independency of the States ; and then goes 
individual freedom; and then all power is in the central govern- 
ment; Greece or Rome is reproduced; the absolutism of the state 
is established, which merely preludes the absolutism of the Emperor. 
God grant, that in the honest and earnest defence of Liberty we dig 
not her grave! 

“ We speak on this subject strongly, but we have no fears of 
being misunderstood. There is not a man or woman living that 
can accuse us of defending slavery. This whole number of our Re- 
view is devoted to the defence of the rights of Man, not to the rights 
of one man, of a few men, but of every man. We can legitimate 
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our own right to freedom, only by arguments which prove also the 
Negro’s right to be free. We have all our life long sympathized 
with the poor and the oppressed, and we yield to no Abolitionist in 
the amount of the sacrifices we have made, wisely or unwisely, 
needlessly or not, in the cause of human freedom. It is not to-day, 
nor this year, that we have pledged ourselves, for life or for death, 
to the holy cause of universal liberty. But every thing, we say, in 
its time. First, we must settle the bases of individual freedom, set- 
tle the principle that man measures man the world over, and estab- 
lish our government upon it, and secure the action of the govern- 
ment in accordance with it, and then we may proceed to make all 
details harmonize with it. 

“To explain ourselves; the work to be done in this country to- 
day is to place the government in the hands of the people, not only 
in principle, but in fact. Hitherto the government, in point of fact, 
has been in the hands of the business men, who have shaped legis- 
lation to their especial interests. We are struggling now to get it 
out of their hands,—not to the disadvantage of the business men,— 
but to hinder them from having an exclusive control over it. The 
business men form a part of the people, a large part, and a respect- 
able part, and we must not wish to turn the government in any re- 
spect against them; but we must seek so to arrange matters, that 
they shall share only an equal protection with all the other sections 
of the community. The object is to effect such changes, that there 
shall henceforth, in all governmental relations and actions, be no 
classes, but simply the People. This done, we shall have establish- 
ed the principle of universal liberty, and opened the door for every 
man to enter into the possession of entire freedom. under the domin- 
ion of equal laws. Weshall then have all the individual freedom of 
the savage state with all the order and social harmony of the high- 
est degree of civilization 

“ Now, our danger is not from an excess of individuality, but 
from centralization. The danger to be apprehended is from the 
strength, not the weakness of the government. Nearly the whole 
North has a strong tendency to merge the individual in the state. 
The North is enterprising, fond of undertaking great things, which 
are to be accomplished only by concentrating the power of masses, 
to be wielded by a few directing minds. This tendency is good, and 
springs from noble qualities; nevertheless, it may, in its eagerness 
to reach its end, so centralize its powcr, that the individual from an 
integer may become a mere fraction of the body politic. It therefore 
needs a check, a counterbalancing power, at least until the bases of 
legislation and social action become so fixed, that there shall hence- 
forth be no danger that the state shall swallow up the individual. 

“This check is found in the strong individuality of the South, 
arising from the individual importance which each man there pos- 
sesses, in consequence of being himself a petty sovereign. The 
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Southern planter keeps alive here the very element of individual 
freedom, represented by the feudal baron in Europe. The South, 
therefore, becomes the defender of individual freedom, as the North 
is the great advocate of social freedom. One represents the indivi- 
dual element, as the other does the social element of human nature. 
Hence the North demands a strong government, and the South a 
strong people. The North have been Federalists, the South Demo- 
crats. Now, if we weaken the Southern individuality before the 
Northern centralization be fixed by laws, which leave the individu- 
al in possession of all his natural rights, we destroy the equilibrium 
between the individual and the state, and endanger the freedom of 
both. This is one reason why we regret the present agitation of 
the slave question, and why we see danger not to the Union merely, 
but to liberty herself in the Abolition movements. 

“ This strong individuality of the South is the effect of the institu- 
tion of slavery. The South without slaves would have had the same 
tendency to centralization that we have at the North. The cause of 
it here is the fact that no individual here feels himself of much im- 
portance by the side of the state. Individually he can do but little, 
and feels himself small. Hence his strong desire to lean on the state, 
his uncommon fondness for associations, corporations, partnerships, 
whatever concentrates power and adds to individual strength. Then 
again our commercial and manufacturing pursuits also tend to make 
us desire somewhere the social power, we can call in to supply our 
individual deficiency in strength, capital, or skill. The Southern 
planter is a sort of prince. Living in the centre of the plantation, 
of his own principality, absolute lord and proprietor of a number 
of human beings, he feels that he, individually, is a man; that his 
rights as a man are of too much consequence to be swallowed up 
in the rights of the state. Itis true, he ought to reflect that his Ne- 
groes have the same rights by nature, as himself, and so he will one 
day ; but first he must secure his own rights. After he has secured 
his own rights as a man, and finds them no longer in danger from 
the Northern tendency to centralization, he will perceive that he has, 
in defending them, been defending those of his Negroes; and then 
he will take up in earnest the matter of freeing them. To free them 
before were of no use, because before he has secured his own rights, 
there can be no security for theirs. 

“ Here is the aid which slavery itself, through the providence of 
God, is made to contribute to liberty. Good always comes out of 
evil; and Southern statesmen are nearer the truth than we com- 
monly think them when they say, that “Southern slavery is the sup- 
port of Northern liberty.” We confess, that as things were, we see 
no way in which freedom could have been established in this country, 
without the strong sense of individual freedom which slavery tends 
to produce in the planter. When the world has become Christian- 
ized, we shall support individual freedom on the maxim, that “ you 
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are as good as I;” but in an earlier stage of social and individual 
progress, we must do it by means of this other maxim, “I am as 
good as you.” Now this feeling of personal importance, of egotism, 
if you please, was in no way, that we can see, to be introduced but 
by slavery, and without this, our Republic would not have had 
the checks and balances needed. The time will come, when this 
will not be needed, and then slavery will cease. Before, it will not. 

“ Another means of saving individual freedom is in the sovereignty 
of the individual States. Destroy the States as sovereignties “and 
make them only provinces of one consolidated state, and “centraliza- 
tion swallows up everything. The individual finds the government 
so far from him, and his own share in it comparatively so insignifi- 
cant, that hesoon comes to feel himself individually of little or no 
importance, and when he so feels, he ceases from all manly defence 
of his rights, and loses himself in the mass. Now the South, in con- 
sequence of having peculiar State institutions to defend, has been the 
foremost in defence of State Rights, the Sovereignty of the States 
in its plenitude, so far at least as all their internal affairs are con- 
cerned. It is because they have had slaves, not to be retained with- 
out the supreme control of all State institutions, that they have been 
so earnest in defence of State sovereignty. There is some analogy 
between the relation a State holds tothe Union, and that held by the 
individual to the State. The arguments which defend the rights of 
the individual defend those of the State, and those which defend the 
rights of the State defend those of the individual. The South may 
have sometimes carried her doctrine of State Rights too far, but her 
repeated assertion of it has done not a little to save American 
liberty. 

“ Now, until we have settled the controversy about state rights 
and individual rights, and obtained the amplest security for both, it 
is as unwise as it is useless to touch the question of slavery. As 
yet there is no security given, or capable of being given, that the 
slave will be a freeman, even if declared free by the laws. Let 
this security be obtained before you attempt to emancipate him, 
He is now, paradoxical as it may seem, aiding in laying the foun- 
dation of universal liberty to universal man, ‘and when the super- 
structure is reared, and the multitude throng its courts, he shall ap- 
pear in the temple a free and equal worshipper. 

“ Hard undoubtedly is it, that liberty should be purchased at the 
slave’s expense, and we confess we have no fondness for the idea ; 
but less injustice is done the slave than wecommonly imagine. The 
Negro on a Southern plantation is unquestionably a superior being 
to the Negro in his native Africa. By being enslaved, he has been 
elevated, not degraded. Degraded he no doubt is in comparison 
with his master, but his captivity shall redeem his race. The years 
of his bondage shall not be so long, his labors, sufferings, and sacri- 
fices, in becoming a civilized man shall be far less, than ours have 
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been. So far as we may judge from the past, it is the settled order of 
God’s providence that man shall be saved only by crucified redeemers. 
Man is never to receive freedom and civilization as a boon ; he can 
obtain them only by toil and struggle and blood. Why it should 
be so, is one of the mysteries of Providence, for which we might, 
perhaps, assign some good reasons, but which we do not undertake to 
solve. The world is full of mysteries, and this is no more dark and 
perplexing than a thousand others. Time will clear it up.”—pp. 
246-260. 


There may be some incidental opinions in this extract 
which we should not now accept without some important 
modifications, for we are not now a Protestant, as we were 
when we wrote it, and we recognize now, as we did not 
then, a power distinct from both the state and the indivi- 
dual competent to decide for the state and the individual, 
the morality of acts and institutions. But the substance, 
and all that has any bearing on the question before us, we 
accept. The reader will also see that the ground on which 
we oppose the abolition societies and the anti-slavery agi- 
tation, is a ground which compels us to oppose equally all 
our recent filibustering tendencies and movements. We 
recognize the right of religious propagandism by divinely 
commissioned missionaries, but we deny all propagandism 
on mere human authority against the wishes of the political 
sovereign. All human powers, however constituted, are in 
relation to one another independent and equal, and the law 
which binds the sovereign against intervention binds the citi- 
zen or subject,—a fact which our Anglo-Saxon race, through 
all stages of its historical existence, seems never to have duly 
considered. It may be called the filibustering race. The 
South as well as the North have favored the filibustering 
expeditions against Cuba, Mexico, and Central America, 
and in so doing have given countenance to the very prin- 
ciple on which the abolition societies defend their inter- 
meddling with slavery in the Southern States. It was 
filibustering coupled with pro-slavery tendencies, that we 
more especially condemned in our article on the Incoming 
Administration. If you accept the filibustering clauses of 
the Cincinnati Platform, we cannot defend your opposition 
to the anti-slavery party, for you accept the very principle 
which justifies that party. The anti-slavery movement 
and the filibuster movement originate in the same ten- 
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dency, and proceed from the same principle. If we are to 
defend slavery against the Abolitionists on the principles 
of international law and State sovereignty, you must not 
embarrass us by defending the filibustering movement, 
which denies international law, and the independence of 
States. There is nothing less justifiable in the formation 
at the North of a party to abolish slavery at the South, 
than in the expeditions which have sailed from our ports 
against Cuba and Central America. If you encourage the 
latter, how can we in your favor oppose the former ? If the 
South encourages the Filibusters with a view to the acqui- 
sition of new slave States, what can we say against move- 
ments at the North for the abolition of slavery ? If the 
South expects the North to respect international law in her 
favor, she must respect international law herself. 


Thus far we had written before the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case was rendered. We 
have read an abstract of that decision as given us in the 
columns of the New York Herald, with great satisfaction 
in some respects and great surprise in others. It sustains 
us on all points except one, and the dissenting opinion of 
Judge McLean sustains us even on that ; but the opinion of 
the majority, as given by Chief Justice Taney, on several 
incidental points, we cannot regard as worthy of the high 
source whence it emanates, and we are sure it will be very 
far from acceptable to a very large class of American citi- 
zens who are free from the slightest taint of Abolitionism, 

As to the precise question before the Court the decision 
is final, and we have no disposition to criticize it, even if it 
were becoming in us to do so. We suppose the Court is 
the judge of its own powers, and was competent to 
dismiss the case as not coming within its jurisdiction. We 
cannot understand on what ground it could claim jurisdic- 
tion in the case, since, if we understand it, it was purely a 
question for the State Courts of Missouri, and surely these 
Courts were competent to decide whether Dred Scott was 
or was not aslave under the laws of Missouri. Scott was 
a slave before he left the State, and we can understand no 
reason why his temporary residence at the United States 
military posts in Illinois or other free States, should have 
operated his freedom, so that on his return to Missouri he 
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could not be legally held as a slave under her laws. His 
being employed at the United States military posts makes 
in our judgment some difference in the case, for while 
residing at them he was still constructively in Missouri. 
Had he chosen when in Illinois to leave his master, a ques- 
tion, however, might arise, whether he could have been 
recovered as a fugitive slave. But he having remained 
with his master and returned with him to Missouri, we think 
the Court was quite right in still regarding him as a slave. 

We are disposed to agree with the Court, that a slave 
brought by his master into a free State with a view merely 
of a temporal sojourn there does not recover his freedom, so 
that if he returns to the State in which he was a slave he 
becomes there a free man. He is free only in the sense that 
so longas he resides in a Free State he cannot be recovered 
under the Fugitive Slave law. We do not think that New 
York can endow a person held as a slave in South Carolina 
with any rights of citizenship which will make him a free 
citizen everywhere in the Union. If this is the opinion of 
the Court we do not see that it can be objected to. But 
the doctrine that persons of the negro race are not includ- 
ed in our political community and cannot be citizens of the 
United States, we are not yet prepared to accept. Negroes 
are men, and may be freemen, and the essential character 
of a citizen is that he is a freeman. Every freeman born 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, of parents not 
citizens or subjects of a foreign state, is a citizen in every 
State of the Union, whatever was the condition of his an- 
cesturs or the race from which he sprang. This is neces- 
sarily so because our institutions recognize among freemen 
no distinction of rank or race. There were free negroes in 
several, perhaps in all the States at the time of forming the 
Union, and they were an integral portion of that people of 
the States who formed the Union and for whom it was 
formed. 

The negro being a man, a human soul, endowed by the 
law of nature with all the rights of a white man, he must 
in all things be held the equal of white men, except where 
the municipal law makes a distinction to his prejudice. 
Is there any clause in the Constitution which excludes 
negroes from our political community, or that restricts that 
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community to the white race? The Court will not pre- 
tend it. Is there any clause which recognizes negroes as 
such as slaves, and declares them incapable of being free- 
men? Certainly not. How then can the Court pretend 
that negroes born in the country and born free or freed by 
their masters or by the operation of law are not citizens ? 
They may be, we need not tell the Court, citizens, entitled 
to the protection of the Union, and capable of holding and 
transmitting real estate, and of suing and being sued in the 
Courts, State and Federal, without being electors. 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and New York, confer 
on negroes the right of suffrage, and make no political or 
legal distinction between them and white citizens. Sup- 
pose one of these negroes, whose ancestors were indeed 
imported from Africa as slaves, but have never themselves 
been slaves in other States, should emigrate to Kansas and 
seek to become a landholder there, could he not do it ? 
Will the Court say that he would be incapable of owning 
and transmitting landed estate, or maintaining actions in 
the Federal Courts of the Territory ? What rights has a 
white man in that Territory that he would not have ? 
How then say that negroes are not citizens of the United 
States ? Mr. Chief Justice Taney rests the opinion of the 
Court on the estimation in which the negro race was held 
at the time the Union was formed. They were regarded as 
no fit associates socially or politically for white men, as 
having no rights which white men were bound to respect, 
while nobody denied that they might be bought and 
sold asan ordinary article of merchandise. Suppose such 
was the fact, what has that to do with the question? Is 
it any where incorporated into the Constitution of the 
Union, or recognized by the laws of the United States ? 
Of course not. Then it cannot be cited against the rights 
of free negroes under the Federal Government. 

But we dispute the fact. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that Mr. Jefferson and many others when they de- 
clared all men created equal intended the principle they 
asserted after Pope Alexander III. should apply in its 
fullest extent. Mr. Chief Justice Taney is a Catholic, and 
knows that from 1482 the Popes have condemned, on pain 
of excommunication, the reduction of African negroes to 
slavery, and he knows that Mr. Jefferson, in his draft of 
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the Declaration of Independence, enumerated among the 
things which justified the Colonies in severing the tie which 
bound them to Great Britain and in casting off their alle- 
giance to the British Crown, the fact that the Crown had 
refused its assent to laws prohibiting the importation of 
negroes from Africato be held as slaves. There was too 
at the adoption of the Federal Constitution already rising 
throughout the civilized world a strong opinion against 
the justice of negro slavery. The right to buy and sell 
negroes, already slaves, as an ordinary article of merchan- 
dise, was very generally held, I grant, but the right to buy 
and sell free negroes, or to reduce free negroes to slavery, 
was denied by the Catholic Church, and was, I would fain 
believe, held by very few. There were then free negroes 
as wellas now ; if every body regarded it lawful to reduce 
negroes as such to slavery, or looked upon them as having 
no rights which white men were bound to respect, what was 
the difference between a free negro and a negro slave ? How 
can a man who has no rights which all others are bound to 
respect be said to be free ? 

Mr. Chief Justice Taney seems to us to proceed on the 
assumption that negroes are politically and legally a degrad- 
ed race in the Union ; but such is not the fact. They may 
be so in some of the States, but they are not so in the 
Union, nor indeed in all the States. We regret that in 
giving the opinion of the Court the learned Judge did not 
recollect what he is taught by his religion, namely, the 
unity of the race, that all men by the natural law are 
equal, and that negroes are men, and therefore as to their 
rights must be regarded as standing on the same footing 
with white men, where there is no positive or municipal 
law that degrades them. Here is what we dare maintain 
is the error of the Court. We admit that negroes, but not 
negroes any more than white men, may be reduced by 
positive law to slavery, but planting ourselves on the Con- 
stitution, and natural right as expounded by the Church 
and the Common Law, we maintain, and will maintain in 
face of all Civil Courts, that where no such law reduces 
the negro to slavery, he is a free man, and in the absence 
of all municipal regulations to the contrary has equal rights 
with the white man. Neither race nor complexion disables 
aman under our Federal system. That negroes may be 
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citizens and possess equal rights with white men is proved 
by the fact that we have made them so in the territories 
acquired from France, Spain and Mexico, by the very trea- 
ties by which we acquired those territories. The opinion 
of the Court belongs to an epoch prior to the introduction 
of Christianity, and is more in accordance with the teaching 
of Aristotle than with that of the Gospel. We have no 
more disposition to interfere with slavery where it legally 
exists than have our Southern friends, but we do protest 
against an opinion which places negroes as such not only 
out of the pale of our Republic, but out of the pale of hu- 
manity. If opinion once went that length, it was the 
business of the Court to brand it with its disapprobation, 
and not to recognize it as law. The Court should lean to 
the side of the weak, and set its face against oppression. 
The negro race is, no doubt, inferior to the white race, but 
is that a reason why they should be enslaved, or why the 
Court should join the stronger against the weaker ? 

The opinion of the Court which allows the slaveholder 
to sojourn temporarily with his slaves in a free State, or to 
hold them in transitu through a free State, we think is 
just ; but the opinion incidentally expressed, that a slave- 
holder may settle with his people and hold them as slaves 
in any territory of the United States, we cannot accept, 
for reasons assigned in the earlier part of this article. 
We have anticipated, and we think we have refuted, the 
reasoning of the Court on this point. If we have not done 
it, Judge McLean has, and effectually. 

These are some of the exceptions we have felt bound to 
take to the opinion of the Court, as it has been reported to 
us. Of course, we are aware there is no appeal from the 
Supreme Court, and its opinion must stand as law till it is 
set aside. Though we take exceptions to it, and believe it 
in several respects erroneous, we trust we shall not forget our 
duty as a loyal citizen. For ourselves personally, we be- 
lieve liberty is more interested in the preservation of the 
Union than even in preventing the extension of slave ter- 
ritory, since, if the slave trade be not revived, the exten- 
sion of slave territory involves no real extension of slavery. 
But we regret the decision, for we foresee that it will be 
impossible to prevent the Anti-slavery agitation from 
being pushed on with new vigor, and with more danger 
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than ever. The decision will be regarded as an extreme 
Southern opinion, and the dissent from the majority by the 
ablest judges from the Free States will deprive it of all 
moral force out of the Slave States. We almost fear for the 
safety of the Union. Yet we believe Almighty God has 
great designs with regard to the American people, and we 
will trust in his good providence to carry us safely through 
the present crisis, the most dangerous that has as yet occur- 
red in our history. 


Art. VI.—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. The Psalms, Books of Wisdom, and Canticle of Canticles. Trans- 
lated from the Latin Vulgate, and diligently compared with the 
Hebrew and Greek, being a revised and corrected Edition of the 
Douay Version, with Notes Critical and Explanatory, by Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore. Baltimore: Lucas, 
Brothers. 1857. 8vo. pp. 584. 


Tue American Catholic public can hardly be sufficiently grateful to 
the Archbishop of Baltimore for his numerous and invaluable contri- 
butions to our Biblical and Theological Literature. Besides smaller 
works, all bearing marks of industry and solid learning, we have from 
him a complete course, in Latin, of Dogmatic and Moral Theology, in 
seven volumes octavo, a Vindication of the Primacy of the Apostolic 
See, which has passed through five editions, and which may be said to 
exhaust the learning on the subject, a Vindication of the Church 
against the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Vermont, a work of equal 
learning and spirit, a Revised and Corrected Translation of the whole 
New Testament, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. And now we 
have a goodly volume containing a revised and corrected edition of the 
Douay Version of the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Canticle of 
Canticles, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus, illustrated with Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes of great value and rare erudition. 

The Douay Bible so called, made from the Latin Vulgate, is in 
general use among English-speaking Catholics, and is upon the whole, 
no doubt, a passable version. It, however, cannot be cited as author- 
ity in controversies, and the approbation it has received from our Amer- 
ican Prelates does not interfere with the liberty of scholars and stu- 
dents in laboring for a more correct or a more elegant version. “ The 
first Council of Baltimore,” says the learned Prelate, in his Introduc- 
tion to the work before us, “framed a decree for retaining the Douay 
Version, as having been approved by the Holy See, which assertion 
the Sacred Congregation of Cardinals desired to be expunged, no record 
of such approval having been found. The decree itself as resting on 
the constant usage of the Churches in which the English language pre- 
vails, was sanctioned with the addition made by the Prelates that a 
most accurate edition should be published. From the many changes 
made in the various editions, it has been found impracticable to point 
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to a standard that might be in all things followed; so that although 
since the Council, which was held in 1829, not less, perhaps, than ten 
large editions have been issued with permission and approval, it has not 
been possible to secure their entire accuracy.” Although, then, the 
Douay version is in a general way approved, it would seem that we 
have no fully authorized edition of it. 

Moreover, all our modern editions depart more or less from the 
original edition of the Douay Version, the language of which has be- 
come in many respects antiquated, and in need of revision to be intel- 
ligible to the mass of readers at the present day. The original Douay 
version is no doubt, upon the whole, a very excellent version, and 
worthy to form the basis of any new version that may be attempted in 
our language; but the worthy men who have modernized it at various 
times have been in general more praiseworthy for their intentions than 
for their literary taste and skill. The true genius of our Anglo-Saxon 
tongue is not always seized, and the rendering of the original Latin is 
often feeble, though faithful, and sometimes the version is as unintelli- 
gible to the mere English reader as the original itself. In style and lan- 
guage our version is too often inferior to that of King James’ transla- 
tors, and if the Protestant version had been made from a correct text, 
and its authors had been faithful in their rendering, it would be supe- 
rior to ours. ‘There is no reason why this should be so, and we 
ought to have an English version that should even in the accessaries 
of taste and elegance equal that generally used by Protestants. The 
preference, we give to the Protestant version of the Bible, is purely in 
a literary point of view ; in all other respects we allow no comparison 
between the two versions. 

In a new version of the Holy Scriptures into English, the Douay 
version undoubtedly should be taken as the basis, and followed wher- 
ever there is no urgent reason for departing trom it, so that old asso- 
ciations may be as little disturbed as possible. This seems to be the 
principle on which Dr. Kenrick has proceeded in his translations. 
Perhaps, were we to find any fault with him, it would be that he has 
followed the old version too closely, and that too when both consider- 
ations of taste and intelligibleness authorized a departure. Why retain 
the word pestilence in the first verse of the first Psalm? “ Blessed is 
the man who walketh not in the course of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the chair of pestilence.” The word 
pestilence comes in abruptly, and suspends the sense. It is not till we 
have reflected a long time, and obtained a very unusual sense of the 
word, that we are able to carry on to its close the thought of the in- 
spired author. The word cannot mean pestilence in its literal physi- 
cal sense, and are we so bound by the Vulgate that we cannot use the 
word which the Hebrew authorizes, and which the sense evidently 
demands? Is it not lawful in translating to translate idioms, and 
when the sense requires to translate instead of transferring the origi- 
nal word ? In some instances we own we should wish a greater liberty 
than the author has allowed himself; but we think upon the whole 
his revised and corrected version is far superior to the ordinary edi- 
tions of the Douay Bible—superior in taste and elegance, and in intelli- 
gibleness. His labors deserve as we trust they will receive the grati- 
tude of every Biblical student, and have a powerful tendency to en- 
courage Biblical studies in this country. 
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2. Science vs. Modern Spiritualism. A Treatise on Turning Tables, 
the Supernatural in general, and Spirits. Translated trom the 
French of Count AGENor bE Gaspartn, by E.W. Rosert, with an 
Introduction by Rev. Ropert Barrv, D.D. New York: Kiggins 
& Kellogg. 1857. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tne fact that these volumes are ushered in by an Introduction 
from Dr. Baird is presumptive proof that they are of no great value. 
They are volumes of great promise and little performance. The au- 
thor is a French Protestant, a fanatic, and has written this work main- 
ly for the purpose of getting a chance to vent his spleen against Catho- 
licity. Ile probably is very far from understanding himself, or appre- 
ciating the spirit or tendency of his own work. His book is written 
in the interest of the lowest form of rationalism, and its principles and 
methods of reasoning tell as strongly against the divine supernatural as 
against the demoniacal, and if admitted would render all arguments 
from miracles in favor of divine revelation inappropriate and inconclu- 
sive. He in reality denies the supernatural, and he may explain the 
miracles of our Lord on scientific principles as well as the facts of 
Modern Spiritualism which he concedes. 

Count Gasparin is a man of much passion, little science, and feeble 
intellect. He concedes up to a certain point the phenomena alleged 
by our modern Spiritualists, or Spiritists, as we prefer to say, and at- 
tempts to explain them on scientific principles, by mesmerism and the 
odalic force asserted by Baron Rechenberg. He does this by first con- 
tracting mesmerism to a natural force, and then expanding it so as 
to embrace any extraordinary phenomenon he has to explain. He 
takes also the liberty of cutting his garment to his cloth. One 
time he siretches his mesmeric force so as to take in the phenomena; 
another time he pares down the phenomena so as to bring them 
within the cadre of his mesmerism. The poor man has not attained 
to the first inkling of genuine science, and gives in his own person a 
striking proof of being under Satanic influence. 

In brief we may say, we have read his work with no satisfaction or 
instruction. He has told us nothing that we did not already know, 
and offered us no explanation with which we were not already acquaint- 
ed, or which we have not in our Spirit Rapper, published in 1854, 
proved to be insufficient. We do not accept all the theories of 
the Marquis de Mireville, but we believe that Satan has a hand in 
modern Spiritism, and that there are phenomena well attested that 
cannot be explained without the supposition of Satanic intervention. 
We are glad to learn that modern Spiritism, under the name of mes- 
merism, has been declared unlawful by the Holy See. 


3. Lizzie Maitland. Edited by O. A. Brownson. New York: Duni- 
gan & Brother. 1857. 16mo. pp. 840. 


Tus is a work by a highly accomplished lady, a convert from Epis- 
copalianism, and is, we think, a work of a high degree of merit. We 
have given our opinion both of it and the class of works to which it 
belongs in the Introduction, and need here only commend it to the suf- 
frages of the reading public. 
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4. 98 and °48. The Modern Revolutionary History and Literature 
of Ireland. By Joun Savace. New York: Redfield. 1856. 
pp. 384. 


We have as many quarrels on our hands already as we can well 
manage at one and the same time. We cannot be expected to ap- 
prove all the sentiments of this book, redolent of Young Ireland, and 
we have said as much on former occasions against its doctrines as we 
consider necessary. We are too old, and too much of an old Fogie to 
sympathize with the author in all his views, but then we admit he 
writes with spirit and eloquence, and if we were of his “ parish,” we 
suppose his pages would powerfully affect us. We cannot bring him 
to our way of thinking, and as we see no great harm he is likely to do, 
we simply thank him for his attention in sending us his volume, and 
express our hope that it is meeting all the success it deserves. 


5. A Vindication of Italy and the Papal States. From the Dublin 
Review for October, 1856. Cincinnati: J. P. Walsh. 1856. 
24mo. pp. 115. 


WE are glad to see this able article reprinted from the Dublin Re- 
view. It is ‘an able vindication of Catholic Italy, and a dignified 
but withering rebuke of the injustice of British Protestant Letter 
Writers and Journals.” It is no part of our vocation to defend every 
thing we find in the temporal governments of Catholic States, but we 
know no Catholic people who even as to the temporal order need 
blush before any Protestant State. 

By the way, we should be pleased to see reprinted and widely cir- 
culated the article in the last Dublin Review, on the Irish in England, 
which is as appropriate here as in Great Britain. The last number of 
the Dublin is one of the very best numbers of that very able periodical 
we have seen for a loug time. The article on the Present Dangers of 
Catholics, we especially like. We did not like the Rambler’s sneering 
remark in regard to the “remnant of English Catholics.” The Ram- 
bler mistook the nature of our complaint, and we are sure the Catho- 
lic mind in England is prepared for as broad and comprehensive views 
as any we wish tosee put forth. It is not for us who have come in at 
the eleventh hour to complain of those who have borne the burden and 
heat of the day. Catholics, inside of dogma, should be free and tole- 
rant, but Catholic Journalists should beware of hobbies, and we con- 
verts must be on our guard against bringing with us peculiar crotchets 
of our own. We may know more of error than old Catholics, but they 
are likely, other things being equal, to know a great deal more of Ca- 
tholic tradition. 


«"» The call for the January number of our Review being greater 
than we anticipated, we find ourselves under the necessity of printing 
a second edition, which will soon appear, so that new Subscribers may 
rely on being supplied from the commencement of the volume. 





